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By Wells Shoemaker, MD 


ALCOPHOBIA 
Occupational 
hazard of medicine 


Introduction 

For several years, journalists have been asking 
winemaking doctors whether they suffered any 
professional distress from the paradoxical pur- 
suits of healing the sick with one hand and 
crushing grapes with the other — making 
alcohol — “which can make people sick.” 

The refreshing French Paradox segment of 
“60 Minutes” broadcast on television in No- 
vember 1991, and repeated in July 1992, stimu- 
lated an interesting switch in inquiry to doctors 
in the wine industry. 

Suddenly, reporters began asking the same 
doctors why they hadn't spoken up more force- 
fully about the preventive attributes of moder- 
ate drinking which, after all, had been known 
for over a decade. (Several prominent wine critics, 
of course, had been chiding us for years for our 
apparent complacency in defense of wine.) 

Why are ‘doctors’, in general, so quiet on the 
subject? Often, the doctors’ printed responses 
reflected the journalist's sense of drama more 
than the opinions of those interviewed, possibly 
because the responses were boring. This is my 
attempt at a response. 

Many doctors suffer from alcophobia. 

A phobia is an exaggerated and often 
crippling fear of circumstances which ob- 
jectively represent only a remote threat in 
real life. Spiders, snakes, and balconies, 
for instance, rarely generate visits to the 
emergency room, but fear of these things 
can paralyze otherwise perfectly intelli- 
gent people. 

Phobias do not respond to facts and 
statistics. The discussion of a risk versus 
benefit analysis of, let’s say, spiders is 
impossible because of the unbalanced and 
overpowering fear. 

Alcophobia is the unfounded fear that 
saying anything good about alcohol will 
provoke people to drink to harmful excess. 

In the alcophobic thought distortion, 
by acknowledging a medically legitimate 


attribute of moderate drinking, a doctor 
brings grief to individuals, families, and 
society. He violates his Hippocratic prin- 
ciples and exposes himself to societal fin- 
ger-shaking and lawsuits. 

Consequently, medical researchers 
looking at alcoholand longevity relation- 
ships often apologize for their findings. 
Reviewers belittle their importance. Gov- 
ernment-employed physicians, until re- 
cently, ignored them. 

We get a hint of alcophobia in medical 
journal excerpts. In 1979, the Journal of the 
American Medical Association (AMA) pub- 
lished one of the pioneer studies demon- 
strating the now famous U-shaped curve 
of lower heart attack rate among moder- 
ate drinkers compared to both heavy 
drinkers and abstainers. 

William Castelli MD, a renowned car- 
diologist, wrote the editorial review in 
which he states: “The problem with all of 
this is that it may be dangerous to tell 
some people to take two drinks a day 
when, given their constitutional make- 
up, one could fairly predict they could 
not stop at two.” 

Dr. Castelli concludes, “With 17 mil- 
lion alcoholics in the USA, we perhaps 
have a message for which this country is 
not yet ready.” 

More recently, in The Annals of Internal 
Medicine (June, 1992), author Il Suh MD 
affirmed the U-shaped curve and conclu- 
sively demonstrated that changes in cho- 
lesterol metabolism were one of the prin- 
cipal mechanisms for alcohol’s salutary 
effects. 

Dr. Suh finished the article with the 
statement: 

“In conclusion, the findings from this 
large cohort with long-term follow-up 
add to the likelihood that light to moder- 
ate alcohol use confers some protection 
against coronary heart disease. Never- 
theless, although this relation may have 
application when advising selected pa- 
tients,a public health policy to encourage 
nondrinkers to consume alcohol or occa- 
sional drinkers to increase alcohol con- 
sumption cannot be recommended, be- 
cause of the manifold adverse conse- 
quences of excess alcohol use.” 

Several serious logical flaws plague the 
alcophobic mind-set, but the central 
theme is a naive misunderstanding of the 
disease of alcoholism, despite a tremen- 
dous amount of research illumination of 
this problem over the last decade. 

1. Alcoholism is not a whimsical disease. 

Alcoholism is a disease characterized 
by a consistent, compulsive, and repeti- 
tious pattern of excessive drinking in the 


face of overt negative consequences. 


' There is a strong genetic influence, both 


for men and women, just as physicians 
recognize for a host of ‘legitimate’ dis- 
eases such as diabetes and premature 
atheroschlerosis. 

While there are several distinct pat- 
terns of alcoholism, it is clear that charac- 
teristic behavioral and metabolic patterns 
develop over years, starting in youth, 
and are not simply switched ‘on’ or ‘off.’ 

Non-alcoholic, healthy people do not 
spend their lives waffling precariously 
between alcoholism and health. Real 
people do not whimsically veer from life- 
long patterns of moderate, responsible 
behavior into the complex disease of al- 
coholism on the basis of a TV show or 
statistics in the Sunday newspaper. 

The doctor somehow falls prey to the 
clearly fallacious, phobic notion — possi- 
bly anego-inflated distortion— that healthy 
people will make wrenching, pervasive, 
and destructive changes in their lives on 
the basis of what that doctor says. 

How do the doctors mix this up? Every 
doctor knows the intransigent face of al- 
coholism from his/her practice. Certainly 
the diseases caused by alcohol abuse oc- 
cupy more of the doctor’s time than the 
relative lack of disease among moderate 
consumers. A compassionate physician 
will shoulder some of the family emo- 
tional burdens caused by abuse, and he 
may eventually resent the load. 

Doctors are perfectly aware that alcohol- 
ics will not casually adopt sobriety despite 
emphatic and compelling medical advice. 
It is curious that they should phobically 
fear the unscientific converse that non- 
alcoholic people willmake themselves sick 
after reading or hearing something factual 
that supports moderate drinking. 


2. The preventive effects are real. 

The science behind the preventive ben- 
efits of moderate drinking is not fanciful 
thinking or industry PR fluff. The data 
supporting the reduction in coronary 
death rates among moderate drinkers is 
rock-solid, confirmed convincingly and 
consistently with impeccable epidemio- 
logical techniques from medical centers 
all over the world. 

The improvement in heart-attack risk is 
nota trivial fraction. Most of the studies find 
a reduction of 30% to 40% in the disease 
that kills more Americans than any other 
and costs billions of health-care dollars. 

If the agent responsible for a dramatic 
decrease in coronary disease were some 
new compound with an exoticname, Nobel 
prizes would be awarded, endowed pro- 
fessorial chairs would be seated, and for- 
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tunes would be made in bio-med stocks. 
Alcohol, alas, is one of the oldest of materi- 
als used in medicine, generously lauded 
by Hippocrates. 


3. Use as directed — get the dose right. 
Every single drug used by physicians to 
treat heart disease —without exception 
— can cause serious harm or death when 
used in excess. Yet, doctors refer generi- 
cally to ‘alcohol’ as a cause of harm with 
no reference at all to dose, quite out of 
character with a reasoned approach to all 


other measures. 

There isno medical dispute that chronic, 
excessive exposure to alcohol can harm 
nearly every organ system. But likewise, 
there is no legitimate medical dispute 
that alcohol, in moderation, may prolong 
life both in years and in many measures 
of quality. 

Beyond the issue of correct dose, some 
medical offerings, such as penicillin, aspirin, 
acupuncture — and alcohol — may be help- 
ful for most people, but completely intoler- 
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able to others. The minority contra-indica- 
tion does not diminish the utility and desir- 
ability of these measures for the majority. 


4. The publiccan’tbe trusted with the truth? 

In this era of rampant medical infla- 
tion, failure of health systems, and mal- 
practice scandals, many doctors sense an 
erosion of their popularity. In an effort to 
prop up theimage of responsibility, many 
doctors hitch onto popular bandwagons 
and say what they think the public wants 
to hear, or echo what the Surgeon Gen- 
eral wants the public to hear. 

A doctor’s endorsement of moderate 
drinking, despite the robust scientific sup- 
port, may not be worth the black eye from 
the angry response of the local MADD 
(Mothers Against Drunk Driving) chapter. 
(MADD’s legitimate grievance is not mod- 
erate drinking, but the point gets lost.) 

The public, however, has grown weary 
of politically correct pablum and craves 
the truth. After “60 Minutes,” the public 
bought more table wine, long before any 
doctors gave their opinions and before any 
wineries hired advertising firms to exploit 
the information. 


5. Some doctors don’t read their journals. 

Prevention still takes a back seat to pa- 
thology in American medicine. 

Atan international conference on health 
effects of plant-derived substances at UC 
Davis in August 1992, I was surprised to 
realize that some prominent researchers 
in the micromolecular effects of alcohol 
on human tissues were unaware of the 
epidemiological information on alcohol 
and longevity. 

If researchers in the field haven't kept 
up, it’s no surprise that a harried primary 
care doctor may not read all his journals. 
Often my colleagues react with surprise, 
and then suspicion, when I discuss these 
issues. I have to travel witha bibliography 
to document the positive attributes of alco- 
hol to my colleagues. 


Where do these fears come from? 
How did they get so out-of-hand? 

Acknowledging that people occasion- 
ally do fall off balconies, and spiders 
occasionally do bite some poor soul sit- 
ting in the outhouse, the fear of saying 
something good about alcohol does have 
some distant credence. 

As part of the denial phenomenon so 
prevalent with the disease, alcoholics often 
search for ‘facilitation’ or ‘enabling’ sup- 
port. For example, they may recite that 
Winston Churchill also drank a lot, or that 
Uncle Charlie lived to 93 and drank, or that 
wine is good for the heart. 

These observations, while they may be 
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true, emphatically did not launch this indi- 
vidual into abusive behavior. These state- 
ments, when offered by an individual who 
clearly is suffering both medical and social 
consequences of excessive drinking, ex- 
emplify and confirm the thick peel of de- 
nial which makes the disease so hard to 
treat —and impossible to solve by stickers, 
slogans, and retribution. 

Is a doctor’s public statement about 
moderate consumption going to provide 
the key facilitation to the alcoholic, shifting 
the fulcrum over which his sobriety tee- 
ters? No, notin the real world. The disease 
already is entrenched, and words will not 
shift the balance. 


Out of the closet? 

Another fear: Perhaps an abstainer is a 
future alcoholic whose vulnerability hasnt 
been exposed. Certainly, there is a histori- 
cal precedent in America. The U.S. 
military’s genocidal campaign against 
Native Americans used alcoholand small- 
pox to far greater utility than bullets against 
a population with susceptibility to these 
imported biological weapons. 

It’s highly unlikely, given the universal 
ability of young people to obtain bever- 
ages containing alcohol, that an adult with 


a genetic predisposition to alcoholism will 
try drinking for the first time because he/ 
she heard Doctor-X discuss a Harvard epi- 
demiological study on TV. Even if that 
were the case, for sucha rare and attentive 
listener, Doctor-X would have the chance 
to make a balanced statement about the 
markers of excessive consumption. 


Poison the young? 

Another fear: Impressionable youth will 
start drinking irresponsibly if a doctor says 
it’s okay to drink. I’msorry, but this pedia- 
trician knows better. Young people don’t 
need a doctor's blessing to engage in drink- 
ing or the many other forms of behavior 
that make parents anxious. 

If we wish to influence teenagers, adults 
must first offer a real-time example of 
moderate and respectful behavior, which 
happens in societies where wine is placed 
on the table but drunkeness is not toler- 
ated. 

There is no risk in disclosing the facts 
about longevity of moderate drinkers, as 
long as we concurrently and credibly edu- 
cate youth regarding the personal and so- 
cietal hazards of impetuous drinking. 

Teenagersare intelligent enough toassimi- 

Continued on page 58 
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By R. Corbin Houchins 


Now that all the politicians 
promise change, 

could we please 
agree on a direction? 


Inthe Jan/Feb’92-PWV, we observed twin 
problems for the wine industry in trying 
to arrive at a legislative and regulatory 
agenda to combat the dedicated and in- 
creasingly pervasive anti-alcohol advo- 
cates in government. 

On one hand, there is insufficient soli- 
darity at the core. Wine producers have not 
achieved agreement in defining problems 
and proposing solutions. Response to the 
‘neo-Dry’ challenge has been fragmented. 
It is important that wineries respond, but 
wine organizations with inconsistent ap- 
proaches compete for support. 

On the other hand, there is too much 
solidarity at the fringe. Funding needs and 
fears of attack from the much more lucrative 
distilling and brewing businesses have 
caused some who would speak for us to 
accept a definition of ‘the industry’ that in- 
cludes mass-produced beer and hard liquor. 

Although alliances with other interests 
are essential, we undercut the effective- 
ness of our public education counterattack 
if we forego all arguments that are offensive 
tothebeveragealcoholindustry. Inthe high- 
stakes public policy game we are engaged 
in, solidarity has to be judged by utility. 
There are no mandatory bedfellows, only 
effective or ineffective ones on a given 
issue. Alliance with big brewers and distill- 
ers may be expedient at times, but it is no 
more ‘natural’ for wineries than alliance with 
groups seeking tougher drunk-driving laws. 


Bedfellows 

The news on social issues a year ago 
was not good. 

Echoing its approach to the Surgeon 
General’s 1989 drunk-driving workshop, 
the federal Office of Substance Abuse Pre- 
vention (OSAP) attempted to prevent par- 


ticipation in an alcohol-abuse forum by 
groups associated with alcoholic beverage 
producers. After protest by the National 
Beer Wholesalers Association, which had 
successfully challenged the earlier closed 
workshop, OSAP opened enrollment. 

Was thata victory? Onceagain, the issue 
was framed as a debate about the sincerity 
of ‘the industry,’ as represented by big 
brewers, in claiming that it abhors abuse. 
The government and Dry-leaning scien- 
tists point to the mixed message presented 
by the heavy promotion of consumption, 
and platitudes about responsible drink- 
ing. As long as ‘the industry’ means those 
who pay for caution-to-the-winds beach 
party advertising on prime-time television, 
it is not surprising that a year later 
policymakers look askance at statements 
by table wine producers. 

A short time before the OSAP confer- 
ence, California added more legitimacy to 
the equivalency fallacy by increasing ex- 
cise taxes on table wine along with an 
excise increase on liquor. It wasn’t a sup- 
portive legislative environment for the 
debut of Family Winemakers of California, 
but the organization is now a fixture of the 
‘alternative’ trade association scene. 

Meanwhile, Association of American 
Vintners (AAV) and the National Vintners 
Association (NVA) have merged to form 
the American Vinters Association (AVA). 
At least one major member has not been 
shy in the past about praising the unique 
virtues of the product. How far, I wonder, 
can the newer organizations go without 
risking renewed confrontation with the 
liquor lobby on equivalency? 

Around the same time, the efforts to 
mount a credible public wine education 
program with objective scientific support 
seemed clouded, as the funding of Ameri- 
can Wine Alliance for Research & Educa- 
tion (AWARE) fluctuated between nonex- 
istent and troubling. Many regarded treat- 
ment of public health issues in the original 
AWARE bulletin asa promising step inneed 
of more differentiation of table wine from 
beer and spirits. To date, no one has found a 
bright line between divisiveness and com- 
promising credibility by defending liquor. 

When the good scientific news is appli- 
cable to all licensed beverages, should we 
present it as a wine story? In June 1992, the 
Wine Institute presented additional con- 
firmation of the cardiovascular J-curvesub- 
titled “Abstinence may be hazardous to 
some persons.” Its message was support- 
ive of moderate consumption of ethanol 
generally, but did point out the prevalence 
of beneficial levels among table wine con- 
sumers. Reasonable balance in public po- 
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sitions should be achievable, but mere 
mention of positive factors peculiar to table 
wine is enough to produce objections from 
some industry quarters. 


Shakespearean villains 

One pondering how to respond to neo- 
Drys could be excused for considering Jack 
Cade’s immortal short-cut to reform: First, 
let’s kill all the lawyers. 

There may be many reasons to blame 
lawyers, as practitioners and as legislators, 
for the gratuitous business problems the 
legal environment provides. But in the 
case of public wine education, there is a 
specific complaint related to the way deci- 
sions are made in corporate America. To 
understand it, one must lookat the mission 
of the attorney who is hired by a manufac- 
turer or its liability insurer to defend prod- 
uct defect lawsuits. 

With a little rhetorical license, the 
observer could characterize the defense 
lawyer attitude toward advertising and 
promotion as a regrettable habit the 
client cannot be induced to break. If the 
manufacturer would just remain silent 
about the virtues of the product, it would 
be that much harder for a plaintiff who 
claims injury to point to statements by the 
defendant which inveigled him into using 
it. Better yet, if the package contained a 
prominent warning ... 

By persuading the client to switch from 
specific product claims to mood or life- 
style advertising and to add disclaimers or 
outright warnings to the package, the de- 
fense attorney makes it less likely that a 
plaintiff harmed by the product will pre- 
vail. Thatis good forthe triallawyer’sand the 
client’s courtroom win-loss ratios. Whether 
it is good for the client in the business 
world depends on other variables. 

Real-world decisions involve weighing 
legal risks against risks of the marketplace. 
Obviously, in the case of health issues, the 
balance will differ according to the range of 
products the manufacturer produces and 
their relative contributions to profits. Be- 
ing a big player in the fine table wine 
business does not mean that table wine is 
as important a profit center as some other 
product which might be harmed in the 
long run by making health claims for table 
wine that are conspicuously inapplicable 
to the more profitable product. 

Another factor is whether the manufac- 
turer has sufficient means for getting its 
messageacross to getalong without higher- 
risk advertising that is potentially more 
effective. Ifyou have the marketing weight 
to get consumers’ and distributors’ atten- 
tion without making specific claims, it is 
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simply good risk-managementtostay away 
from health issues. Smaller players may 
have to tell a story with more impact and 
accept the trade-off of legal exposure. 

A welcome surprise occurred recently 
when a winery owned by a large 
transnational company proposed to put 
excerpts from the 60 Minutes “French Para- 
dox” transcript ona bottle hanger. Getting 
the Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco, & Fire- 
arms (BATF) to back off was a real coup. 

Alas, as of PWV-press time, the cheering 
had stopped. Readers will not be sur- 
prised to learn that a neo-dDy group 
promptly bankrolled a lawsuit to enjoin 
use of the point-of-sale item on the grounds 
that any positive health message must be 
misleading if the product contains alcohol. 
Before the suit could be heard, the winery 
changed its mind, possibly in response to 
pressure from the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion and the Food & Drug Administration, 
putting the neck hanger on hold. 

Unfortunately, defense lawyers prob- 
ably will continue to regard their client’s 
interests as threatened by other industry 
members’ ‘risky’ advertising. The result is 
increased difficulty in mounting a 
coordinated public education campaign 
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that makes our best points. So far, there has 
been no outcry by ‘the industry’ in defense 
of the controversial bottle hanger. 


A signpost? 

A contemporaneous news item from Aus- 
tralia contrasted interestingly with stories in 
1991 on OSAP, California taxes, and inter- 
nal contradictions in our public relations. 

At the outset, permit me to disclaim 
simplistic application of lessons from an- 
other country with a different regulatory 
history. The following account is not a 
prescription for wineries here, but food for 
thought on what course our industry 
should take (on the optimistic assumption 
that it is not already too late for significant 
course corrections). 

Australia has both a significant wine 
industry and a neo-Dry movement. The 
winery trade association made a policy 
decision to tell the story of table wine with- 
out regard for its palatability to the much 
larger beer industry or to the spirits inter- 
ests. Its position was based on 
research it had sponsored which was 
consistent with the neo-Dry position that 
alcohol consumption was a national 
concern, identifying spirits with the public 


_ health problem and beer with the problem 


of underage drinking. 

Wineries supported legislation restricting 
television advertising of beer and decreas- 
ing the presumptive DUI blood alcohol level 
to .050. From news reports, it appeared they 
thereby were able to work with the neo- 
Drys to fashion government-funded edu- 
cational programs for schools and other in- 
formation centers. The programs both warn 
against alcohol abuse and accept wine with 
meals as part of a healthy diet. 

It might be worthwhile to look in on the 
alliance of table wine and anti-drinking 
forces in Australia. Even if it has proven 
successful, we would not know whether 
neo-Dry organizations in this country are 
too dominated by zealots to do anything 
constructive with wineries. Additionally, 
one has to take into account the damage 
that would be done here by 
retaliation from big beer and liquor. 


A faint note of optimism 

The new USS. President campaigned on 
a program of ‘change.’ Could we hope for 
a Surgeon General and Secretary of the 
Treasury who have read “The French Para- 
dox and Beyond” with open minds? 
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By D.R. Storm, PhD, P.E. 


CFC phaseout: Wineries listen up 
Conversion of existing refrigeration working 
substances from chlorofluorocarbon (CFC)- 
based refrigerants to non-ozone depleting al- 
ternatives is on the critical path. The drop- 
dead time for positive action by wineries is 
drawing near. 

The Environmental Protection Agency has 
set a 50% reduction in the use of CFCs (1986 
level of use) nationwide by the end of 1992, 
with complete phaseout by 1995. (As of this 
writing, the dates for phaseout are being 
reconsidered and may be accelerated or de- 
layed by executive order when the new Clinton 
administration takes office.) We will try and 
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remain current on the law as it evolves and 
publish significant changes that may affect 
wineries for PWV subscribers. The big prob- 
lem is going to be the availability of mechani- 
cal equipment that can be manufactured and 
installed to handle the HCFC’s 
(hydrochlorofluorocarbons). This equipment 
must be compatible with the current substi- 
tute refrigerant of choice. Just changing 
refrigerants is not going to be a solution. 
Check with a competent industrial refrigera- 
tion firm to help you devise a safe, sensible, 
and economical conversion. Don’t delay! 

NOTE: In researching the refrigerant con- 
version options for our winery, I discovered a 
parlor game (“The Refrigerant Changeover 
Game”) by which the creators, McQuay, a 
Division of Snyder General Corp. of Dallas, 
TX, cleverly help you with the sorting process 
for alternate refrigerants. A _ local 
manufacturer's rep has a supply of games, a 
packet of generic literature on refrigerant 
conversions, and promotional materials fo- 
cused on their retrofit experiences with cen- 
trifugal chiller installations throughout the 
U.S. (Consolidated Mechanical & Air Con- 
ditioning, Inc., Sacramento, CA, tel: 916/ 
852-8088, Attn: Neil McAdee). 


Wastewater 
sedimentation 
and settling aids 


Part II 


How to improve Newton’s and 
Stokes’ Laws 

(Part of this series described the physics 
of solids removal from a suspension, the 
relationship of clarifier or settling tank 
volume, and necessary detention times for 
optimum solids removal.) 

Part II will explore: 

* coagulation and flocculation, 

* choices for flocculating agents, and 

¢ jar and column tests. 


Coagulation and Flocculation 

Part I (PWV, Nov/Dec 1992) discussed 
the physical laws governing the kinemat- 
ics of solids settling. We saw that the only 
practical method of modifying Newton’s 
and Stokes’ laws was to increase the mass 
of the individual particles and hence the 
settling rate. 

By capitalizing on ionic bonds, nega- 
tively-charged suspended wastewater sol- 
idscan beattracted toa cationically-charged 
particle introduced and thoroughly mixed 
into the suspension ina measured amount. 


(Likewise, if the suspended particles are 
positively charged, an anionic flocculant is 
required). 

The efficiency of solids removal froma 
winery wastestream can be increased dra- 
matically using settling aids, without a 
large expenditure of capital funds or a 
long-term commitment to significantly 
higher operating costs. Winemakers are 
intimately familiar with the coagulation / 
flocculation phenomena, a repeated pro- 
cess step for clarifying wine. In the pro- 
cess, negatively-charged bentonite slur- 
ries are introduced into wines to agglom- 
erateand remove positively-charged pro- 
tein molecules. 

Thus, the selection of flocculant must be 
such that particle ionic charges are electri- 
cally opposite from the chosen flocculant 
additive. Because sedimentation occurs 
near the end of the waste-treatment pro- 
cess sequence, care must be exercised in 
theselection of flocculant. Proper flocculant 
selection can minimize the probabilities of 
nuisance odor production in the quiescent 
clarifier or sedimentation tank. 

Dissolved oxygen levels tend to decrease 
in the sedimentation phase of the treat- 
ment process as external aeration becomes 
impractical. For example, the sulfur avail- 
able in a winery wastestream from pro- 
cess-induced free and combined sulfur di- 
oxide can lead to a reduced state and the 
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production of hydrogen sulfide. This will 
occur if the sulfur is coupled with use of 
asulfur-linked settling aid such as alumi- 
num or ferric sulfate, and a dissolved 
oxygen sag. 

Inthe mid-1970s, long-chain cationicand 
anionic polymers were found to serve as 
very efficient coagulants. The marketing 
and refined polymer chemistry took an- 
other half decade, as pilot studies and dem- 
onstration projects revealed an expanded 
use for the organic substitutes. One of the 
attractive characteristics of polymers as 
coagulants is the ability to chemically con- 
struct a long-chain molecule that will con- 
tain bothnegatively and positively charged 
sites. This molecule provides full floccula- 
tion coverage for anionically-mixed waste- 
water suspension. 


Flocculants: What’s on the shelf 

Prior to 1975, the wastewater flocculant 
of choice was a metallic salt of either 
aluminum or iron. The popularity of use 
was influenced by both the world-wide 
availability of the compounds and their 
very low cost. 

Table I lists the many forms of metal 
salt, natural and synthetic, and polyelec- 
trolyte (polymer) flocculants and their 
basic characteristics. Most chemical sup- 
pliers and their sales staff are willing and 
able to supply application-specific expe- 
rience with a particular flocculant. The 
only true test of how well it will perform 
on your own mix of winery wastewater is 
to make a series of ‘jar tests’ as described 
in the subsection following. 

As indicated in Table I, the synthetic 
polyelectrolytes are very versatile in their 
ability to match suspended solids with 
mixed surface charges. Polyelectrolytes 
are like molecular-scale, coiled springs, 
which must be straightened out to expose 
all of the charged sites. This uncoiling 
process is called ‘aging’ and may vary 
from several seconds to 45 minutes. 

It often is difficult to get pre-purchase 
information on the concentrations of the 
principal constituents and performance 
parameters for a particular application. 
This is because there are so many possible 
combinations. Also, because the complex 
polymer chemistry is often proprietary, 
suppliers aren’t forthcoming, for fear that 
a competitor might clone it. Thus, the need 
for the simple jar test to sort out what will 
and won't work. 


Jar testing (guided trial and error) 

Jar testing can be simple or complex, 
depending on your enological work load 
and how motivated you or your winery 
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laboratory personnel are. 

The most complex settling aid test in- 
volves the use of a 2-inch to4-inch ID (inner 
diameter) acrylic pipe column (approxi- 
mately the depth of your settling cell or 
clarifier). The column must be transpar- 
ent, because with backlighting, the forma- 
tion of floc can be observed and the settling 
velocity measured. 

Ideally, the testshould be run onsamples 
of treated wastewater produced by the 
winery during its discrete operating modes, 
i.e.,crush, fermentation-press, racking gross 
lees, other racking, and bottling. If this is 
not possible, perform replication of the test 
with variable pH from 4 to 9.1 Also vary 
the application rate of the flocculant being 
tested to get the lowest possible concentra- 
tion. This will produce the desired ag- 
glomeration coalescing and rapid settling 
of solids for each of the wastewater batches. 
When testing synthetic polyelectrolytes, 
the time for the substance to ‘age’ or uncoil 
and expose the bonding sites should be 
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determined, if possible. The manufacturer 
should provide some indication of the ap- 
proximate aging time required as a func- 
tion of pH and temperature, or other pa- 
rameters that influence that characteristic. 

The most sophisticated tests utilize sam- 
pling ports at several locations in the trans- 
parent column. This allows development 
of a graphic plot of suspended solids ver- 
sus time as a function of depth, to further 
pinpoint the efficiencies of the flocculants 
being evaluated. 

A simpler protocol utilizes a 1,000ml 
flask or quart ‘mason jar’ set upon a mag- 
neticstirring device. Replicates (again vary- 
ing the pH and wastewater constituency) 
can be set up and tests run simultaneously 
if several observers can be recruited to 
assist in interpreting results. The simple 
alternative test yields only subjective re- 
sults, but can provide a guide to applica- 
tion rates and probable performance. 

Further observations can be made in the 
winery’s full-scale prototype treatment 
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_plant with several of the most promising 


flocculants from the jar testing. The opera- 
tional steps can be fine-tuned and incorpo- 
rated as part of the waste-treatment 
system’s wastestream monitoring. 

When the operator becomes confident 
with the efficiency of solids removal overa 
representative period of time, the 
wastestream monitoring can be 
downscaled. Hopefully, the flocculant of 
choice is one that is the least expensive and 
easiest tostoreand handle. Intheimmortal 
words of Isaac Newton, “If it won’t settle, 
floc it!” a 
David Storm is a Consulting Civil and Sanitary Engi- 
neer and owner of Winters Winery. 
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TABLE1 - Flocculants and their characteristics 


= 


CHEMICAL 

NAME SYMBOL 
Aluminum AL(GO,); 
Sulfate 
Aluminum AICI, 
Chloride 
Polyaluminum [Al(OH), 5 
Chloride (SOp on Claeels 


Sodium 
Aluminate 


Ferric 
Sulfate 
Ferrous 
Sulfate 
Ferric 
Chloride 


FeCl, 


Complex 
polysaccharides 


CHARGE |Dry |Liq. 


(Ref. 1) 


IONIC FORM 


REMARKS 


Corrosive as liquid 


PRODUCERS 


Gen. Chem. Corp; American Cyanamid; Van 
Waters & Rogers; Rhone-Poulenc. 


Corrosive as liquid & crystals. 


(+) 2 


Welland Chem. Co; Cerac, Inc; Aldrich 
Chem. Co. 


(+) 


Corrosive; developed in Japan; 
performs like a polyelectrolyte. 


Alkaline (caustic): good for color 


removal; very expensive. 


Color removal at low pH and for iron 
and manganese removal at high pH. 


Gen. Chem. Corp; Westwood Chem. Corp; 
Harcros Chem. 


Van Waters & Rogers; Nabco Chem. Co; 
Alcoa Ind. Chem. 


Great West Inorganics Inc. 


Used in high pH wastestreams. 


non-ionic Can degrade in storage; used in 


ore processing. 


Starches Processed polymers 


w/potato starch base 


Tannins Complex polysaccha- 


ride tannins 


Non-toxic polyelectro- 
lyte extracted from 
brown seaweed 


Activated Made from sodium 
Silica silicate solutions @ pH 12 
Synthetic 

Polyelectrolytes 


non-ionic, “Made to order flocculant.” 


(+) or (-) 


(+) 


(+) 


preparations. 


(-) /¥ | Difficult to prepare and mix. 


(+), -), / 
or both 


in very high molecular weights. 


/ | Used for very acidic wastestreams. 


Used as flocculant for edible food 


Higher cost than metal flocculants; 
require aging to activate; available 


Penta Manuf. Co; Shance Chem. Corp; 
Aceto Corp. 


Amer. Bioorganics Inc; Penta Manuf. Co; 
Hawkins Chem. Inc. 


Ashland Chem. Co; Nat. Starch & Chem; 
Rhone-Poulenc. 


Eka Noble, Inc; 
West Polymer Corp. 


Penford Products; 


ACETO Corp; Ruger Chem. Co; Hutcher 
Chem. Co. Inc. 


Colony Import/Export; TIC Gums, Inc; 
Wego Chem. Corp. 


Brown Chem. Co; DuPont Chem. Co; Nalco 
Chem. Co; Monsanto Chem. Co. 


Nalco Chem. Co; Rhone-Poulenc; Mobay 
Chem. Corp; Dow Chem.; Betz Industrial. 


Authors note: A seventh column in this chart on flocculant cost was planned, but none of the chemical brokers would give me the information I sought. 


Note: Data in table derived from reference #4. 
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By Jake Lorenzo 


Escargot 

We must go back to a warm summer 
evening in 1991. Jakelyn’s mother and I 
were at Berthoud’s for our second annual 
‘Escargot Feed.’ 

The Escargot Feed is a thing of beauty 
and gluttony. Four of us sit at the 
Berthoud’s delightful table. Each of us 
has a metal dish with six divots. Each of 
the divots is filled with a plump escargot 
swimming in homemade garlic, parsley, 
and butter sauce. We use those wonder- 
ful escargot pincers, and slowly eat the 
snails, sopping up the sauce with deli- 
cious homemade bread, and washing 
things down with Claude Berthoud’s 
wonderful homemade Zinfandels. 

Upon finishing the first round, Ann 
Berthoud takes the plates into the kitchen 
and fills them with more escargot. We 
eat, half-dozen batch by half-dozen batch, 
until we are too weary with the richness 
of it all to continue. Then we havea crisp 
green salad to cleanse the palate. We 
finish with a light, freshly baked fruit tart 
that Ann seems able to whip up at a 
moment's notice. 

Jakelyn’s mother and1I go home, havea 
small glass of vintage port, and then go to 
bed. 

Icannot sleep. The wine, the company, 
and the escargot combine to make a rich, 
heady mixture that has my mind racing. 
Full-blown, a poster idea explodes in my 
brain. I get up from bed and make notes. 


++ 


A few weeks later, we photographed a 
poster for the Cutler Cellar. It’s one of my 
favorites. It depicts a courtroom scene in 
which a group of elderly, hostile judicial 
types question Lance Cutler. Lance is 
defended by his unflappable attorney, 
played by Claude Berthoud. The caption 
reads, “Are you now or have you ever 
drunka bottle of wine?” “Absolutely,” is 
the reply, “and I’ll name names. The 
Cutler Cellar, where wine ain’tno crime.” 

It was a great, fun-filled photo shoot 
with lots of energy, and good humor. 


IN THE CELLAR 


After the shoot, Lance took the cast out 
for lunch at the Depot Hotel. It turned 
out to be one of those unforgettable after- 
noons. We had plenty of Mike 
Ghilarducci’s great food and sucked 
down several bottles of fine wine. There 
was plenty of laughter and good cheer, 
but one of Claude’s lines became a sort of 
anthem for the afternoon. When we or- 
dered the second bottle, early in the after- 
noon, Claude said, “Just two bottles a 
day, that’s all we ask.” 

We roared. Every time we ordered an- 
other bottle we would say, “Just two bottles 
a day...” Pretty soon we could order a 
bottle of wine by simply saying, “Two.” 

We all went home, but you know Jake 
Lorenzo. 

A few months later, 150 people were 
standing in front of Sonoma’s City Hall 
for another poster photograph. This time 
the poster was for Gundlach Bundschu 
Winery. All the people were holding 
bottles of wine. Our kids were there on 
their way to little league or dance recital. 
Zak (the photographer) was exhorting us 
in his overly exuberant way. People were 
shouting, “Two!” and waving their arms, 
holding up two fingers. The caption read, 
“Just two bottles a day ... That’s all we 
ask.” It was great fun, and for several 
weeks thereafter, participants would com- 
ment about how much they had enjoyed 
the afternoon. 


+ 


On Oct. 9, 1992, the Sonoma Police 
Professionals Association issued a letter. 
This letter was sent to the media, to City 
Hall, and to various regulatory agencies. 
The letter said, in part: 

“Should city property and young chil- 
dren be used to advertise the use of alco- 
holic beverages? 

We have seen a very disturbing poster, 
which does this very thing... 

Is this what we want our children to 
believe? Every day wesee the tragic results 
of the abuses of drugs and alcohol in our 
city and our society. We support the edu- 
cational efforts by schools and other agen- 
cies in an effort to inform our children of 
the horrible dangers of overindulgence in 
the consumption of alcohol... 

..do we want our children to see us 
standing on the balcony of City Hall with 
jugs of wine, trying to tell everyone it is 
okay to overindulge?” 


+ 


On Oct. 16, 1992, Tim Tesconi wrote a 
front page story for the Santa Rosa Press 
Democrat. The story included a picture 
of the poster and reported that Donald 
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Rose, President of the Police Profession- 
als Association, was asking that the post- 
ers be destroyed. 

Jim Bundschu, representing the win- 
ery, said that he couldn’t believe anyone 
would take the poster seriously. He said 
the poster was a joke. “Don’t people read 
political cartoons in the newspaper?” 


++ + 


Monday, Oct. 19, 1992. A story in the 
Wall Street Journal discussing the clash 
of wineries and government over wine- 
related health claims, cites the poster fu- 
ror. It quotes Jim Bundschu as saying 
that he believes the industry should let 
the whole health issue fall by the way- 
side. Jim said, “To promote wine as 
healthful or detract from it because it’s 
unhealthy misses the point. Wine is good 
for the human spirit and the soul... now 
let them try and take that away.” 


+ + 


Tuesday, Oct. 20, 1992. Sonoma’s local 
paper, the Index Tribune, comes out with 
a front page story on the topic. Again, the 
poster is printed. Now, Sonoma Police 
Association representatives claim that 
groups such as Mothers Against Drunk 
Driving (MADD) and Social Advocates 
for Youth are applauding their stand. 

Bundschu requests that no one in the 
winery make any statements to the press 
except him. He says he doesn’t want to 
make a big issue out of this, because it’s a 
local brouhaha, and he thinks it’s best not 
to split the community. 


++ + 


Jerry Mead and others are writing about 
the incident. Supporters point out that 
less than 2% of drunk drivers nationally 
are arrested under the influence of wine. 
They point out that the incidence of drunk 
driving in the wine country is no greater 
than in other areas of comparable popu- 
lation density. 


Gundlach Bundschu Winery receives a 
few very antagonistic phone calls, but the 
majority support the winery and “just 
don’t understand all the fuss.” 


+H 


Saturday, Oct. 23, 1992. This will likely 
go on for some time, but Jake Lorenzo is 
on deadline and the time to speak is now. 

My immediate reaction was to do a 
couple of new posters. One would depict 
the Bundschu clan dressed like 1920s- 
style gangsters in front of a wall of their 
wine. In their arms, held like tommy 
guns, are giant corkscrews. The caption 
reads, “Come and get us, coppers.” 

The other poster idea was to get the 
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same 150 people in front of city hall. This 
time each would raise just a single digit, 
and the caption would read: “Okay, just 
one bottle a day.” 

+ 

In the meantime, Lance Cutler came by 
the house and gave me something he’d 
written. Knowing Lance, I was expecting 
a scathing diatribe. Instead, I was aston- 
ished by what he wrote. I’ll share it with 
you: 

“Sixteen years ago, my wife, our seven- 
year-old daughter, and I settled in 
Sonoma. We lived, and still live, in a 
small, 750-sq.-ft. cottage on almost two 
acres of land, with only our landlords for 
neighbors. 

We raised our own vegetables, baked 
our own bread, and raised chickens, rab- 
bits, and quail for meat. We had fruit 
trees galore: cherries, plums, peaches, 
apples, and figs. We made our own beer 
and wine. 

I ran a small private school, got paid 
$600/month, and every day thanked my 
lucky stars for allowing me to leave Los 
Angeles and discover Sonoma. 

In those days, Sonoma was a sleepy 
little village. The only stoplight in the 
whole valley was at Fifth St. West, by the 
Safeway market (which used to be Hans 
Kornell’s winery). The ducks pretty much 
ran the plaza, much to the delight of our 
daughter. Tourists were rare sightings, 
like red-tail hawks in the fall. 

People were incredibly friendly, in that 
way unique to small towns. Shopping at 
the French Bakery or Vella’s for cheese 
and butter was always warm with laugh- 
ter and local gossip. We were blessed. 

In 1978, I went to work for Gundlach 
Bundschu Winery, and in three short 
years, I became winemaker. Towle and 
Mary Bundschu were delightfully warm 
people, and they graciously welcomed 
my family and me into their lives. 

In those days, the winery produced 
7,000 cases/year, operated on a shoe- 
string, and had nothing but third-hand 
equipment. We worked 70 to 80 hours/ 
week and loved it. In the summer, our 
children would laugh and giggle as they 
slapped labels on cases and helped on the 
bottling line. During harvest, our kids 
would come to the vineyards so they 
could drive the tractors. Afterwards, our 
families would sit down to simple, hearty 
meals. We'd drink the wine we had made 
with our own hands — men, women, and 
children; Hispanic and gringo. Our chil- 
dren were always with us. We were 
doubly blessed. 

Jim Bundschu and Ibecame best friends. 
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Weworked hard together and were proud 
of what we produced. As proud as we 
were of our wines, we took more pride in 
the way we ran our business. Ours was a 
family business, and the people who 
worked for us were part of that family. 
We were sometimes wild and crazy and 
always fun-loving. We worked as hard 
as anyone could, and that combination of 
hard-working, fun-loving dedication is 
what puta special magic into those bottles 
of Gundlach Bundshcu wine. 

We had discovered a secret, and we 
wanted to share it with the whole world. 
We wanted to show everyone what fun 
there wasin work, increating. We wanted 
to let people see the special magic created 
when a diverse group of people worked 
together to achieve a common goal. Quite 
simply, more than sharing our wine, we 
wanted to share the joy that went into the 
making of it. 

Granted, joy isa tough thing to convey, 
but we tried in our own unique way. We 
invented Fortune corks, where each cork 
had a fortune printed on it. We created a 
series of posters, where we humorously 
depicted our lives in the wine business. 


We constructed a wall and painted a 


- mural over 100 feet long depicting the 


contribution of Hispanic workers to the 
wine industry. And of course, we donned 
our masks and capes to raid the Napa 
Valley Wine Train. 

I don’t know how successful we’ve 
been at sharing our secret, but there is no 
doubt that the Sonoma secret is out. 
Sonoma’s population has exploded. Stop- 
lights are on every corner. Tourists clog 
our square, day and night. They fill our 
shops, restaurants, and hotels. They visit 
our wineries, look at the beauty of our 
valley, and often decide to become locals 
themselves. 

Sonoma is still a wonderful place to 
live, but make no mistake, it is changing. 
People are moving here in droves, and 
have been for years. This rapid growth 
erodes our small-town spirit, and jeopar- 
dizes the very lifestyle we seek to pre- 
serve and enjoy. 

The only thing linking Sonoma to her 
sweet, small-town past, is the vineyards 
dotting the valley. It’s not the business 
generated by the wine industry that makes 
Sonoma special; it’s the cyclical, agricul- 
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tural family lifestyle afforded us by the 
growing of grapes and the making of wine. 

For those of us in the wine business, 
wine is our life. Our lives proceed one 
vintage at a time. 

Most of our children are conceived 
shortly after harvest, when were-acquaint 
ourselves with our spouses. You can tell 
when our children were born by looking 
in our wine cellars. We mark their births 
by harvest conditions: Jack was born in 
‘89, the vintage from hell; Jill was born in 
‘85, a perfect growing season. We track 
the important events in their lives through 
the growing season: he started school 
when we had that incredible frost in ’90; 
she starred in the school play when we 
had early bud break in ’87. 

For those of us who make wine, it is 
impossible to separate our lives from our 
produce, because when we drink the wine 
we make, it starts memories of our very 
lives flowing in our veins. 

When people tell me that the wine at 
my table is a sure sign that I’m an alco- 
holic, I laugh and go about my business. 
When the government tells me that I’ve 
got to put warning labels on my wine, I 
comply and counter with a poster. 

But, when my children come home from 
school to report their teacher says wine is 
a drug like cocaine or heroin, then Iam 
righteous in my indignation, because the 
very survival of my family is at stake. 

And when the police say that I am 
corrupting children and must destroy a 
poster that clearly exudes heartfelt joy, I 


say this used to be America, and I will 
defend myself if I must. 

For the past several years, all of us who 
enjoy wine have been under attack. We 
conceived of the “Just two bottles a day...” 
poster as a humorous way of defending 
ourselves, and reminding all of us how 
much we love wine and the life it pro- 
vides each and every one of us. 

I sincerely apologize to anyone who 
participated in this project for any hurt or 
anguish caused by the reaction to this 
poster, but if doubts cross your mind, for 
even a second, just look at the poster and 
think back to that day. 

You will smile at the excitement of your 
children, and grinat the poses of your dogs. 
You’ llenjoy seeing your friends and neigh- 
bors, and you'll remember the sense of fun 
and community we shared. Finally, you'll 
laugh at the thought that anyone could 
take this seriously. 

Sonoma was the birthplace of wine in 
California. The vineyards around us are 
our last line of defense against runaway 
growth. Winemaking stands at the heart 
of the Sonoma lifestyle and economy. 
The Sonoma way of life is a gift, directly 
attributable to winemaking and grape 
growing. It is a gift those of us in the 
industry gladly share with everyone. 

All weask is that they understand from 
whence the gift comes. It is no less than 
our very lives and the lives of our chil- 
dren. That’s the magicin the bottle. That’s 
the treasure we hope to share.” 


+ x 
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You can always count on people who 
make wine to get to the heart of the mat- 
ter, especially when the matter is wine. 

I'll tell you what gets to Jake Lorenzoin 
all of this. The sentiment conveyed in 
Lance’s article is exactly at the center of 
the wine industry. It’s a family thing. 
Everyone in the wine industry should 
relate to that sentiment, or they should 
get out of the business. What's frighten- 
ing is how quickly people run for cover. 

The. Sonoma Police Professionals As- 
sociation is not the Supreme Court. They 
are just a group of people who voiced 
some concerns about alcohol abuse. They 
have a right to their opinion. In this 
particular case, I think their concern is 
misplaced. 

Wedon’tneed to makea big hullaballoo 
about the police. We don’t need to deni- 
grate their fears about alcohol. 

We do, however, need to tell them our 
views. We need to explain, as Lance has 
done so eloquently, that there is a joyous, 
responsible way to view wine and alco- 
hol. We need to explain that wine can be 
a good thing, that it can build a stronger 
sense of community. We need to tell 
them that wine is good for the human 
spirit and the soul. 

This is what living in a democracy is 
about. We must speak up for those things 
we believe. We should not cringe when 
others disagree with us, nor should we 
fight back with antagonism. We must 
speak our minds and try to teach others 
what we know to be true. a 
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By Richard E. Smart, PhD 


Many California vineyards grow dense 
canopies and produce lots of shade, which 
can result in low yields, high-disease inci- 
dence, and herbaceous wine character. A 
conversion in trellis systems can solve these 
problems, as Kenwood Vineyards, in 
Sonoma Valley, CA, has learned. 

Several years ago, Kenwood President 
John Sheela and partner / winemaker Mike 
Lee, and vineyard manager Jesus Ordaz 
took a long, hard look at the performance 
of their Yulupa Vineyard. They examined 
whether vineyard production was eco- 
nomical, and whether wine quality was 
the best it could be. Although Kenwood 
also buys grapes from contract growers, 
they wanted to ensure that their own 
Yulupa Vineyard was state-of-the-art. 

Yulupa was a classic California vine- 
yard. It was planted in 1974 on AXR-1 
rootstock, spaced 8x12 in heavy clay 
adobe-type soil with poor water penetra- 
tion, and trained to the common two- 
wire vertical trellis. Irrigation was by 
overhead sprinklers. 

One of Lee’s goals, as winemaker, was to 
move away from the very herbaceous Sau- 
vignon Blanc style towards melon and 
tropical fruit notes. The Yulupa Vineyard 
was very vigorous, and seemed more in- 
tent on producing leaves than fruit. Such 
dense canopies were creating an ideal en- 
vironment for powdery mildew, and a wet 
fall would bring ideal conditions for 
Botrytis inside the leafy, shaded vines. 


Application of New Zealand 
experience 

During the 1988/1989 winter pruning 
season, Sheela and Lee decided to act. 
They were in contact with Rich Thomas, 
viticulture instructor at Santa Rosa Jun- 
ior College, who had described enthusi- 
astically his recent visit to New Zealand 
vineyards. 

During a sabbatical leave, Thomas had 
studied with me when! worked with Min- 
istry for Agriculture & Fisheries (MAF) in 
New Zealand. Thomas wasa keen student 
of MAF research work in different trellis 
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%- Canopy management 
“improves Sonoma 
Valley vineyard 


systems. He also had toured the country 
and observed early commercial applica- 
tions of canopy management. The New 
Zealand experience in canopy manage- 
ment is described in the book, Sunlight 
into Wine. 

Thomas proposeda solution to the prob- 
lems in the Yulupa Vineyard: Change the 
canopy away from the ‘California sprawl.’ 
Shade was the obvious cause of low yields, 
high-disease incidence, and herbaceous 
wine character. 

The Kenwood partners studied the trel- 


GDC-trellis at Yulypa Vineyard. Inaclas- 
sic GDC-trellis, the shoots are positioned 
downwards, but here the shoots are pro- 
truding into the aisle, still maintaining an 
open canopy. 


U-trellis at Yulupa. More light would pen- 
etrate to the base of the canopy if the cur- 
tains were farther apart at the base. 


lis system options Thomas had learned in 
New Zealand and madea significant com- 
mitment. Sheela and Lee knew that they 
would be pioneers, because, at the time, 
little research or commercial experience 
was available as a guide. Having seen 
dramatic responses in New Zealand trials 
and together with the skills of vineyard 
manager Ordaz, Thomas was confident of 
a similar response in Sonoma . 


Decision to convert 

The decision was to convert 21 of 32 
acres of Sauvignon Blanc, and 10 of 50 acres 
of Chardonnay. The U and GDC (Geneva 
Double Curtain) systems were chosen for 
Sauvignon Blanc, and the U-system for 
Chardonnay. 

The U-system was developed by Dr. 
Alain Carbonneau in France in the 1970s. It 
hastwocurtains of upward-trained foliage 
held in place by two pairs of movable 
wires. The tips are trimmed when shoots 
are about 3-ft. long. 

The GDC was developed in New York 
in the 1960s by Professor Nelson Shaulis, 
who inspired Carbonneau and other 
canopy management researchers, includ- 
ing me. The GDC can be regarded as the 
opposite of the U-system, as the shoots 
are trained downwards and the fruit is at 
the top of the canopy. 

Both the GDC and U-systems are ex- 
amples of divided canopies — divided to 
let sunlight in and to avoid shade. The two 
systems would be compared to the exist- 
ing two-wire vertical trellis which was 
modified by adding more metal stakes and 
2-ft. crossarms and additional wires. 


Conversion costs 

At Yulupa, the U-system was con- 
structed with three 3-ft.-wide crossarms 
attached to either 7-ft.-tall or 9-ft.-tall steel 
T-posts. For each vine row, there were 
two fruiting wires and eight foliage wires. 
Total materials cost about $3,400/acre 
and installation cost about $800 /acre, for 
a total of $4,200/acre. 

The GDC was cheaper to install. One 
“yy 4-ft. crossarm was installed 
4 for each 7-ft. stake, with one 
at each vine. This system 
uses two fruiting wires and 
two shoot-positioning 
wires. Materials were about 
$2,300 and labor $500, for a 
total of about $2,800/acre. 
These costs contrast with the 
material and labor costs of 
$2,000/acre for adding 
crossarms to the two-wire 
standard system. 
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Vine responses 

Four seasons have passed since conver- 
sion, and the vineyard’s performance has 
been monitored closely. Results in Table I 
show the effects on yield, fruit composi- 
tion, and harvest date. Yields have always 
beenimproved by the change to new trellis 
systems, with the largest increase recorded 
for Sauvignon Blanc the year after conver- 
sion to the U-system. 

Where yield increased substantially, 
harvest date was delayed; but for small 
yield increases, the harvest date was ad- 
vanced. Acidity and pH were inclined to 
be lower for both systems than for the 
standard, making due allowance for dif- 
ferences in sugar concentration. 


Wine Improvement 

Winemaker Mike Lee has noted signifi- 
cant changes in the fruit composition. Sau- 
vignon Blanc grapes lost their grass-green 
color, becoming more golden. The wine 
showed less grassy character, and melon 
notes were obvious. There was no 
herbaceousness. Wine color was slightly 
green as opposed to pea green. Allinall,an 
improvement in quality in Lee’s eyes, and 
this was achieved at higher yields. 


Economics of conversion 

The economic gain from conversion is 
shown in Table II. Clearly, the economic 
analysis is most encouraging. The extra 
yield paid for the more expensive trellis in 
one year! This analysis assumes the same 
fruit value for different systems, and makes 
no allowance for improved wine quality. 

Note that annual maintenance costs in- 
crease slightly with the new trellis systems. 
This is due to the expense of manual shoot- 
positioning. Hand-harvest costs were cal- 
culated at $90/ton. 


Conclusion 

The vines of Yulupa Vineyard responded 
tocanopy managementexactly as expected, 
with improved yield and quality. Vigor- 
ous, shaded, and sprawling canopies pro- 
duce yields and wine quality well below 
potential, and create higher disease risk. 
These problems can be overcome by con- 
version to improved trellis systems which 
allow sunlight into the canopy. Such posi- 
tive results have been found world-wide. 

Sauvignon Blanc vines particularly are 
prone to being too vigorous and therefore 
the wine character response is marked. 
Normally one would expecta greater yield 
increase from GDC compared to U-sys- 
tem, and a bud count would need to be 
done to understand the reasons for this. 

Despite the benefits noted here, the re- 


Table I. Responses to trellis systems at Yulupa Vineyard 
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sponse to conversion to the U-system at 
Yulupa could have been even larger. For 
both the Sauvignon Blanc and Chardon- 
nay, the vertical canopies on the U were 
close together, especially at the top, and 
this limited sunlight penetration to the 
canopy base. 

The response to trellis conversion would 
have been even greater with canopies 
spaced more widely apart. If the top two 3- 
ft. crossarms were replaced by 3-ft.-6-inch 
or4-ft. crossarms, thenmoresunlight would 
be able to penetrate and yield and quality 


$3,700 $5,300 
$1,180 $2,780 - 


Income gain by conversion 
Net income minus trellis cost $520 $700 $1,050 


$2,850 


$3,200 


would improve further. The book Sunlight 
into Wine recommends dimensions that 
willensure the vine receives sufficient sun- 
light. 

It is quite common to achieve a one-year 
payback on investment in trellis change, if 
afew simple guidelines are followed. These 
will be covered in future editions of PWV.m 


Dr. Richard Smart conducts an international viticul- 
tural consultancy from Port Macquarie, Australia. He 
spends several months/year in the U.S. and can be 
contacted through his Healdsburg, CA office at 707/ 
433-8875. 
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Sterling concepts of 
Successful vineyard design 


By Daniel Roberts, Sterling Vineyards 


The design of a vineyard can contribute 
to the success of a grape-growing opera- 
tion. At Sterling Vineyards in Napa Val- 
ley, CA, we have developed several steps 
to aid vineyard design. 

These include: 

1) Estimating soil vigor (using backhoe 
holes), 

2) Defining rootstock to match soil type, 

3)Designating varietal and clone 
options. 

These initial steps in the process help 
us estimate final vigor, so we then can 
determine appropriate spacing, trellis, 
and irrigation. 

To identify soil vigor, we dig backhoe 
holes at the site to a depth of 5 to 6 feet. 
One hole is dug in each block of 4 to 5 
acres. To check variability in the site, the 
number of holes dug is increased to a 
maximum of one every 2 to 3 acres. A 
map of the area, showing the location of 
each hole, is drawn for reference. 

Next, we define soil horizons by color 
and textural changes. We take soil samples 
within the horizons for information on 
soil chemistry [pH, calcium (CA), mag- 
nesium (MG), potassium (K), sodium 
(NA), chlorine (CL), boron (B), and elec- 
trical conductivity (EC)]. The samples 
also aid textural classification (percent- 
age of sand, silt, and clay). 

Once the information has been gath- 
ered, we convert it into diagram form 
(Fig. 1 and 2), presented graphically. This 
method is much more useful than deci- 
phering tables of numbers. Using all the 
data, we estimate vine-rooting depths 
(ERD) for each backhoe hole. This infor- 
mation is key to estimating the potential 
vine vigor in the soil. 

Prepared with the diagrams, we utilize 
our knowledge and experience with root- 
stock growth patterns to choose the best 
rootstock soil match. We have gathered 
this information froma variety of sources. 

In rootstock trials (both commercial 
and experimental) at Sterling Vineyards, 
we have dug backhoe holes, mapped soil 
horizons, collected soil chemical and tex- 
tural information, and plotted rooting 
patterns for several rootstocks (AXR-1, 


St.George, 110R, 3309, 1202, 5C). 

Gaining experience in mapping soil 
horizons and plotting root patterns 
requires an investment in personnel and 
time. We have attended field trips and 
collected similar information from other 
vineyards. We have taken aerial photo- 
graphs of Sterling Vineyards rootstock 
experiments to show growth patterns in 
different soils. Literature on the subject 
has been collected, read, and digested. 
All this information has been correlated 
and compiled in forms useful to us. 


A template for rootstock trials 
In order to gather long-term rootstock 
information, we designed a template for 
rootstock trials in new vineyards (Fig.3). 
Using buffer vines for five rootstocks 
requires 0.72-acre at 726 vines/acre. 
From these experiments, we gather 


_ comparative information on cluster size, 


yield, rooting patterns, brush weight, lat- 
eral development, and most importantly, 
wine quality. This data greatly facilitates 
future decisions in vineyard design. 

Such trials require about seven to eight 
years from planting to incorporating re- 
sults into vineyard architecture. During 
the fourth leaf-growing season, we col- 
lect viticultural data. Experimental wines 
are not made until the fifth or sixth leaf 
harvest. 

Results from long-term rootstock trials 
have shown the error of drawing conclu- 
sions too soon. For example, we planted 
Petit Verdot on 110R, 5C, 1202, and AXR-1 
in 1981 in a high-vigor alluvial soil along 
the Napa River. 

The yields for AXR-1 for 1987, 1988, and 
1989 showed a consistent downward trend 
which we thought was the result of vine 
vigor shading out crop. Yields for the other 
rootstocks were less than AXR-1; 5C more 
than 1202, 110R was the lowest. In 1990, 
however, yields increased substantially 
for all rootstocks due to exceptionally 
good set. The decline in the previous 
years was probably an interaction of poor 
set and continuing drought. 


Fig. 3 Sterling Vineyards Rootstock Template 


Location: Rutherford Block 6- Cabernet Sauvignon 
Design: Random complete block with five sub-blocks (replications) 


NOTES: 


1.Keep rootstocks colors constant for all experiments 
2. Small wine lots - 250 Ibs. fruit/rootstock required. 
3.Rootstocks separated by buffer vines, 21 vines/ 


rootstock/repetition with 5 being actual 
experimental vines. 


4.Total vines required: 525/908 = .58 acres 
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Matching rootstocks with soil types 

From the completed soil diagrams, we 
look for changes in soil texture or chem- 
istry that would influence rooting pat- 
terns. For example, in Fig.1, at a soil 
depth of 1.5 feet, an abrupt horizon oc- 
curs, froma clay loam (33% clay) toa dark 
clay (63% clay) with a pH of 4.7. 

In the denser clay layer, the EC and 
exchangeable sodium (ESP) percentage 
increase, which would also influence root 
growth. These increases are due to salts 
leaching down from the surface (the land 
was used as pasture for cattle for many 
years). 

With ripping, slip plow, and the addi- 
tion of lime, rooting depth might be in- 
creased to 2.5 to 3.0 feet. The note “WL B4 
MS” below Fig.1 indicates a similarity to 
a vineyard block at another Sterling vine- 
yard. AXR-1, with drip irrigation, has a 
rooting depth of 3.0 feet on that soil. So 
we would choose a rootstock similar to 
AXR-1 in vigor (101-14 in this situation). 

Fig. 2 shows 2.5 feet of a clay loam (27% 
clay) separated from another 2.5 feet of 
clay loam by a 1-ft. gravel layer. The site 


Defranceschi 
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is alluvial along a creek with no major 
changes in soil chemistry, even at vary- 
ing depths. This is a potential high-vigor 
location. Using 420-A rootstock, with 
either a close-spaced vertical trellis or a 


Figure 1 


DEPTH| SOIL DESCRIPTION pH 


Clay loam, volcanic rock (1-6”), 33% clay 


Abrupt horizon, 63% clay 


divided trellis system could be utilized. 

This process consistently has helped in 
the design of Sterling Vineyards, and, in 
turn, has had a positive impact on our 
grape-growing operation. a 


Site #6, Flat area, near road (Similar to WL Blk 04, mid slope) 


Yellow sandstone, compressed, quite dry 


Figure 2 


Site #1 Creek side, flat 


DEPTH| SOIL DESCRIPTION Bud EC | ESP 


Clay loam 27% 
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Clay loam, 27% cla 
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Working 
with a 
vineyard 
consultant 


By Eddy Szyjewicz & Nancy Rosner, 
DeVine Consultants 


In a typical vineyard development sce- 
nario, a vineyard owner invests a great 
deal of time, capital, patience, and devo- 
tion, either first-handor distantly, only to 
be stymied at one or many fronts. Many 
who want to develop a vineyard realize 
that the intricacies and pitfalls associated 
with such a project require expert plan- 
ning and guidance. 

Another frequent situation involves the 
worried owner of anewly acquired vine- 
yard — an old vineyard that needed at- 
tention last year. Consulting with an 
expert, even on a single occasion, can 
make the difference between success and 
failure. Unfortunately, selecting a con- 
sultant can be as confusing and difficult 
as the problem to be solved. 


Local knowledge vs. academic 
credentials 

Perhaps the most important consider- 
ation in selecting a consultant is familiar- 
ity with the locale — the more specific, 
the better. Among the aspects which 
most influence grapevines (and are most 
difficult to alter) are climate, microcli- 
mate, and soil. Therefore, knowledge of 
and experience with these aspects is of 
paramountimportance in any new project 
and in most projects gone awry. 

Local knowledge may, in fact, be more 
important than academic training. How- 
ever, the two need not be at odds. A 
consultant with regional experience can 


offer advice on routine operations most ~ 


appropriate to specific sites. However, 
an unusual incident may require a 


broader scope of experience or deeper 
knowledge to augment local guidance. 

A client should ask a prospective con- 
sultant to provide references. Do previ- 
ous clients seem to be blindly following 
directions or do they express a learned 
understanding of vineyard processes? Is 
the consultant enthusiastically recom- 
mended or damned with faint praise? 

On-site examinations of vineyards un- 
der the consultant’s care can aid in the 
selection procedure. Even a novice can 
assess gross factors suchas general health 
and hygiene. Wines produced are fur- 
ther measures of success, although wine- 
making variables may confound a true 
representation of the vineyard itself. 

Because vineyards take years to ma- 
ture and prove their worth, it takes many 
years for a consultant to establish a repu- 
tation. Therefore, if a vineyard consult- 
ant has a local, good reputation and aca- 
demic credentials, it should be consid- 
ered quite a bonus. 

A graduate-level degree from an insti- 
tution with a specialized viticulture pro- 
gram, such as UC Davis, Cal State Uni- 
versity-Fresno, University of Arkansas, 
or Cornell University is preferable. While 
highly specific problems may require a 
consultant with a PhD, a master’s degree 
may prove more appropriate for general 
management advice. A credential in a 
related field such as horticulture, ento- 
mology, or pathology is often suitable, 
particularly when addressing specific 
problems. 

Credentials are a necessity in certain 
instances. Certificates and/or licenses may 
be required depending upon the services 
dispensed. For example, in California, 
pesticide-use recommendations must be 
given in writing by an individual holding 
a valid Pest Control Advisor license. Re- 
quirements for a given locale can be ascer- 
tained from state agricultural agencies. 


Scale 

The needs ofa vineyard can vary greatly 
depending upon its size. A 100-vine op- 
eration has different priorities and con- 
cerns than a 100-acre vineyard which, in 
turn, is different from a 1,000-acre vine- 
yard. Basicconcepts and approaches, such 
as quantity, quality, production practices, 
and marketing, often are dictated by the 
size of the operation. As with local experi- 
ence, size experience will influence the 
value of information a consultant offers. 

When trying to deal with a small 
vineyard’s problems, a consultant whose 
primary background is with large com- 
mercial vineyards may feel akin to some- 


one trying to kill a mosquito with an 


~ elephant gun. Conversely, when dealing 


witha large operation, a consultant whose 
skills come from work with limited sized 
vineyards may feel like somebody trying 
to sweep the ocean back with a broom. 
Thus, a size match between vineyard and 
consultant can be critical. 


Costs 

The costs for a vineyard consultant’s 
services can vary greatly, ranging from 
$25/hour to $1,000/day, based upon cre- 
dentials, experience, and reputation. Per- 
hapsa more important consideration con- 
cerning costs is if the consultant under- 
stands the client’s perspectives when 
advising for purchases and general eco- 
nomic decisions. 

Since no two vineyards are precisely 
alike, costs can vary enormously. An 
extravagant consultant working with a 
frugal owner, or vice versa, could lead to 
a frustrating and possibly expensive mis- 
match for all involved. 

For some, shopping for vineyard sup- 
plies is an enjoyable experience. For oth- 
ers, finding sources, comparing prices, 
and arranging deliveries and payments 
represents drudgery and confusion. For 
the latter, a consultant that offers a com- 
plete shopping service is a valuable asset. 


Availability 

Many people specialize as vineyard 
consultants. However, the industry also 
has commercial vineyard managers who 
gladly moonlight as consultants. This 
can be an excellent source of local infor- 
mation and guidance, but does have its 
down side. 

Seasonal industries such as viticulture 
create crunch times for everybody involved. 
Successful consulting specialists must work 
diligently during these periods to equally 
satisfy the needs of all their clients. 

Vineyard managers working as con- 
sultants also must address time con- 
straints at peak periods. Potentially, such 
moonlighting consultants may have a 
tendency to put vineyard management 
priorities before sideline clients during 
crunch times. 


Communication skills 

As important as any other qualification 
for a consultant is an ability to convert 
relevant information into an understand- 
able plan for the client. Allthe assessments 
may be correct, all the decisions may be 
proper. However, if these are not properly 
articulated, they may do no good at all. In 
fact, a misinterpretation of proper advice 
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actually could be counterproductive. 

It is critical for advice to be offered at a 
level appropriate to a given situation. A 
good consultant takes the time to assess a 
client’s personality and abilities in order 
to suggest actions that can be executed 
successfully. Above all, recommenda- 
tions should be directly applicable to op- 
erations. When the consultant departs, 
the client should be able to take action, 
not be left thinking, “That was all very 
interesting, but now what do I do?” 

The situation works best when both 
parties, consultant and client, communi- 
cate well. When both elaborate and lis- 
ten, the exchange is more productive. If 
a consultant is transmitting information 
successfully, a given client should find 
less and less need for the consultant's 
services, eventually requiring advice only 
for specific problems. 


‘Too many cooks’ 

Winegrowing is rife with strong opin- 
ions. Incertain situations, it rivals politics 
and religion as topics which are best 
avoided, since many of the opinions are 
diametrically opposed. 

Problems can occur from listening to 
multiple advisors, even when all the ad- 
vice is sound. For example, a veteran 
grapegrower informed a novice that prun- 
ing should be delayed as long as possible 
to avoid Eutypa infection. This usually is 
a good, safe recommendation. 

However, the novice’s regular consult- 
ant purposely did not recommend this 
because the vineyard suffered zinc defi- 
ciency. Daubing the pruning cuts to rem- 
edy the deficiency became ineffective be- 
cause the late pruning meant liberal sap 
flow, thus prohibiting the uptake of zinc. 

The lesson to be learned is that a vine- 
yard is most successful when considered 
as a complete system. No one portion is 
more important than any other, yet any 
portion not properly addressed can limit 
success. Bad advice mixed into a good 
program obviously is less than desirable, 
but even good advice, without context, 
can be counterproductive. Invariably, a 
vineyard program which relies on a 
hodgepodge of opinions is severly lim- 
ited with respect to its potential. 

To put it simply, a vineyard should be 
run under a single, rational program. 
Adjustments should be made based on 
how that vineyard specifically reacts to 
that program, not based on everything 
which worked for everyone else. A vine- 
yard works best as an integrated system 
where all facets are considered in every 
decision. a 
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Dirt-based approach guides changes 
at Chalk Hill Winery 


By Carol Caldwell-Ewart 


Mark Lingenfelder, vineyard manager, 
and David Ramey, winemaker, are mak- 
ing changesat Chalk Hill Winery (Healds- 
burg, CA) that they predict will yield 
more grapes of greater fruit quality, and 
produce better wines. 

Lingenfelder has been employed at 
Chalk Hill Winery for 12 years. Ramey 
has directed winemaking for three vin- 
tages. Fred Furth, owner, has given them 
a free hand to refine the split trellis, fine- 
tune sustainable agriculture, plant more 
vines/acre and most important, match 
the needs of the vines to the nuances of 
the soil. 

Ramey’s winemaking methods borrow 
what he thinks are the best of the new and 
the traditional, which include employing 
natural yeast fermentations, extensive 
barrel ageing, and minimal processing. 

Chalk Hill Winery has 1,100 acres in 
the Sonoma County Chalk Hill American 
Vineyard Area (AVA), which is bordered 
by the Russian River, the Alexander 
Valley and Knight's Valley AVAs and is 
just southeast of Dry Creek Valley. 
Thanks to a gap in the California coastal 
hills, the vineyards experience a daily 
invasion of coastal fog. 

“Chalk Hill is cooler than Alexander 
Valley and Dry Creek Valley,” says 
Ramey. “Typically, for the same grape 
variety, we'll harvest one to three weeks 
later than they will.” 

Furth bought the original acreage on 
the east side of Chalk Hill Road, where 
the winery is located, in 1972 and began 
planting in 1974. In 1987, he added the 
90-acre Pete Stark Ranch across the road, 
now called Oak Hill, and the 45-acre Shi- 
loh Ranchas part of the same transaction. 
In 1989, he bought another 377 acres, 
west of Oak Hill. 

Throughout the Chalk Hill region, be- 
low a layer of rocky, clay loam, lies a root- 
restricting layer of white volcanic ash. 
Lingenfelder says the shallow soils (gen- 


erally less than 3-ft deep) limit the vigor 
of the vines as does this layer of volcanic 
ash, which although impenetrable to roots 
is quite porous to water, providing good 
drainage. 

Normal rainfall is about 60 inches/year, 
though Lingenfelder reports it’s been as 
high as 100 inches/year in the 12 years 
he’s been at Chalk Hill, and in 1990/1991 
it was only 30 inches. 

Vineyard elevations include 150 feet at 
Shiloh Ranch, 300 feet at the Oak Hill 


Left to right, Sam Pardo, cellar master, 
Bob Bertheau, assistant winemaker, and 
David Ramey, winemaker in barrel cellar. 


Mark Lingenfelder, vineyard manager and David Ramey stand next to lyre trellis, 
Lingenfelder indicates fruit zone. 


vineyards, and up to 620 feet in the hills 
around the winery, with planted slopes 
of up to 35%. More than half of the 
vineyards were planted in the 1970s. 
Nearly all the rest were planted in the 
1980s. Another 100 to 150 acres remain 
for possible future plantings. 

Chalk Hill Winery currently bottles 
60,000 cases of wine/year: about 50% 
Chardonnay, 35% Sauvignon Blanc, and 
15% Cabernet Sauvignon. Over the next 
five to ten years, the winery focus will 
shift to 40% Chardonnay, 40% red wines, 
and 20% Sauvignon Blanc. 

“We might reduce the acreage of 


Sauvignon Blanc and increase the oth- 
ers,” says Ramey. They are planting 
Merlot extensively, and increasing Char- 
donnay through existing plantings which 
are coming into production and through 
retrellising. 


Changes in the vineyard 

“In the past, planting decisions at Chalk 
Hill were market-based; now they are 
soil-based,” says Ramey. Chardonnay, 
for example, does well in the deeper, 
gravelly clay loam of the ranch’s flats. 
Chardonnay vines, that were planted on 
shallow soils on south-facing slopes above 
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the winery, have not done well, so they 
are being replanted to red varieties, pri- 
marily Cabernet Sauvignon and Merlot. 

“Fred Furth shares the vision that long- 
range planning is what’s best for qual- 
ity,” says Ramey. “Whatever happens, in 
10 years, this property will be optimized 
for the site. We feel that making the best 
possible wine from this estate is our as- 
surance of long-term market success.” 

To that end, Lingenfelder and Ramey 
are experimenting with several rootstocks 
and different grape varieties at many sites 
on the property, attempting to identify 
the best match for each site. Rootstock at 
the ranch has been primarily AXR-1 with 
some St. George. New plantings are 
mostly 1103P and some 3309C and 110R. 

“We have replicated trials of nine 
different rootstocks on each of our four 
main soil types to try to determine which 
stock is best suited to each soil type,” says 
Lingenfelder. “This will help us decide 
which stocks to use for future planting. 

“We're now working exclusively with 
certified plant material. We’re hoping 
that some of the European selections will 
become available through Foundation 
Plant Material Services (FPMS) at Davis. 
But we have already imported several 
French selections of Chardonnay and 
Pinot Gris through Oregon State Univer- 
sity.” 

Trials of new varieties also include all 
available clones of Petit Verdot, Malbec, 
and Merlot. 

“We would be remiss if we did not 
investigate other varieties,” says Ramey. 
“Pinot Gris is my favorite. It’s a great 
white wine.” Plans are to produce 1,000 
cases and then plant more if demand for 
the wine rises. If nobody buys, they will 
blend it with the Chardonnay or T-bud 
the vines to something else. 

Ramey considered experimenting with 
red Rhone grapes, but decided against it. 
“It’s too complex,” he says. “To produce 
one red Rhone, other than Syrah, you 
should plant three or four varieties. It’s 
complicated enough for us to sort the 
variables of clone and site for the five 
Bordeaux varieties.” 


Sustainable agriculture 

“We were pioneers in sustainable agri- 
culture,” recalls Lingenfelder. From the 
time of the first plantings at the ranch in 
1974, soil conservation has been the driv- 
ing force behind the farming methods. 
He believes that all growers will soon 
follow this lead. 

In Lingenfelder’s view, no tillis the key 
to sustainable agriculture. Before new 


vines are planted, the site is planted witha 
mix of grass and legumes which is mowed 
as needed. “Once we lay down the cover 
crop, we never cultivate,” Lingenfelder 
says. Because the mowing is very short, 
only the plants that are naturally short can 
reseed themselves. “We end up with a 
very short mat of cover.” 

Prunings are left in the vineyard andall 
cuttings get mulched into the cover crop 
with a flail mower. “By doing that,” he 
adds, “our hope is that we can farm these 
vineyards indefinitely without losing pro- 
ductivity and soil fertility.” 

Weeds in the vine-row are controlled 
with a strip spray of Roundup®. The vine- 
yards were originally managed 
organically. This proved to be impractical 
because of the rocky hillside conditions 
and the need to correct major nutrient de- 
ficiencies. The only practical way to do this 
was by applying liquid non-organic fertil- 
izers through the drip system. 
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Frederick P. Furth, Proprietor 


With no risk of erosion, thanks to the 
constant cover crop, vines can be planted 
straight up and down on hillsides, maxi- 
mizing the number of vines/acre. “The 
number of vines/acre goes way down 
when you terrace,” notes Lingenfelder. 
In addition, mud doesn’t keep crews out 
of the vineyard. They can spray, dust, or 
harvest immediately after even a fairly 
heavy rainfall. 

“We've tried to minimize the inputs of 
disruptive insecticides and fungicides,” 
Lingenfelder says, with considerable suc- 
cess. An insect monitoring consultant 
checks every vineyard block weekly dur- 
ing the growing season. 

The consultant monitors both pests and 
beneficial insects. When one or another 
insect reaches problem proportions, the 
population of beneficial insects might be 
augmented by releasing large numbers of 
laboratory-reared beneficials, or the vines 
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might be treated with an organic insecti- 
cide that isn’t toxic to humans. “We have 
treated in the past with Safer Soap, which 
has worked well for leaf hoppers, thrips, 
and less successfully on spider mites.” 

The key, according to Lingenfelder 
(a registered pest control advisor), is to 
know when in the insect’s lifecycle to 
treat. Once a leaf hopper gets it’s wings, 
it’s essentially armored and waterproof, 
and it will take harsher measures than 
Safer Soap to kill it. 

“If you get the leaf hopper before that 
stage, Safer Soap takes out 80% of them 
and still leaves food for the beneficial 
insects.” A harsher treatment that kills 
100% of the leaf hoppers at the early stage 
would also kill most of the beneficial 
insects, resulting in a large infestation of 
some other pest (such as spider mites) 
later in the season. 

Lingenfelder tolerates more insects than 
many managers do. Leaf hoppers are 
counted at the nymphal stage of the first 
generation and he reports that, for most 
growers, the action level is 12 or more 
nymphs/leaf. “We've never sprayed for 
fewer than 25 or 30 nymphs/leaf.” 

In 1991, 20 acres of vineyard developed 
a significant mite problem and they 
applied a treatment of O’Mite to protect 
the crop. Lingenfelder recalls that the 
mites were within the tolerable range at 
the beginning of the season, but the longer 
growing season in 1991 produced an ex- 
tra generation of mites. This was the first 
time in 17 years that Chalk Hill vineyards 
required a synthetic insecticide. 


Trellising 

The more vigorous sites on the ranch 
are being retrellised to match the soil 
conditions. Other growers are surprised 
by yields achieved at Chalk Hill. In hill- 
side blocks, where the soils are shallow 
and potential yields are low, vines were 
planted on a 6x11 spacing with a single 
fruit wire and cane-pruned. 

“Cane pruning was chosen as opposed 
to spur-pruning because we expected a 
large variation in vigor from vine to vine,” 
says Lingenfelder. “We figured we could 
more accurately tailor the bud count to 
each individual vine with cane pruning.” 

“As it turns out, with careful drip irri- 
gation and fertigation, vine to vine vigor 
is very consistent. But with canes, we 
ended up with a shaded condition in the 
head of the vine and had a problem with 
buds not breaking in the middle of the 
cane, especially in Cabernet Sauvignon,” 
recalls Lingenfelder. Some of these 
established blocks were retrained to 
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bilateral cordon (T-trellis). This elimi- 
nated the congestion in the head and 
evened out the shoot vigor along the 
length of the cordon, improving the light 
environment on the leaves and clusters. 

New plantings on these slopes, where 
Lingenfelder is confident they won’t be 
dividing the canopy, are spaced 6x8 and 
will be spur-pruned on bilateral cordons 
and vertically shoot positioned. “We get 
the same in-row vigor with more vines/ 
acre, leading to higher yields and the 
same or better quality.” 

On deeper soils, where vine vigor 
justifies it, they are going to split-trellis- 
ing on 6x12 spacing. At Shiloh Ranch, 
they first experimented with a U-trellis. 
It’s shaped like an H, with two posts 
supporting each side of the canopy. On 
Shiloh’s deep, well-drained gravelly 
loam, they have seen Chardonnay yields 
jump from 6.5 tons/acre to 8 and 10 tons/ 
acre in each of two seasons. 

“The U-trellis is the most logical way to 
divide a canopy from the standpoint of 
strength and ease of installation,” notes 
Lingenfelder, “but it’s not necessarily the 
optimum for wine quality. We’re con- 
cerned that the fruit is exposed to too 
much light on the vertical walls of the U 
system. This may lead to sunburn and 
excessive phenolics, especially in the 
white varieties.” 

Grapes ona U-trellis can’t be machine- 
harvested, and because the support posts 
are 4-ft. apart, the area under the vines 
that has to be treated with Roundup’ is as 
wide as the mowed area (6 feet) in the 
row middle, so the system would lead to 
serious erosion problems on hillsides. 

Instead, Lingenfelder’s crew is install- 
ing a modified open lyre trellis with one 
center support post, which allows for a 
wider mowed area. The arms of the V- 
shaped lyre open out 15°, and asa result, 
the fruit bunches are slightly shaded from 
direct sunlight. “We now have the U and 
the Lyre side by side on our Oak Hill 
Sauvignon blanc, and are looking for- 
ward to comparing the results in the two 
wines,” he says. 

Ramey reports that, while the increased 
yields are a nice bonus of the split trellis, 
they’re spending $4,000/acre in conver- 
sion costs to improve fruit quality. The 
split trellis advances maturity of the 
grapes by an average of ten days. “The 
extra yield pays for the system within one 
to two years.” 


Changes in winemaking 
Chalk Hill Winery released its 1990 
Sauvignon Blanc, 1990 Chardonnay, and 


1989 Cabernet Sauvignon in January 1992. 
Ramey finished the Cabernet and guided 
the Sauvignon Blanc and Chardonnay 
from start to finish. 

Though Ramey graduated from UC 
Davis witha Master's Degree in enology, 
his international experience has intro- 
duced a more traditional European 
approach to his winemaking. Somewhat 
tongue-in-cheek, Ramey calls his style 
‘Nouvelle Retro.’ It’s a combination of 
what he feels are the most successful new 
and traditional methods. His winemak- 
ing philosophy: “I want to make wines 
that taste good.” 

Evidence of that philosophy shows 
clearly through the changes he has madein 
Chalk Hill wines. Ramey persuaded Furth 
to triple the annual budget for French oak 
barrels, so that Chalk Hill white wines are 
now 100% barrel-fermented. 

“I don’t think consumers like highly 
acidic wines,” he says. “Our Sauvignon 
Blanc fruit is quite high in natural acid- 
ity, so we lower it with malolactic fer- 
mentation.” In the 1990 wines, 4 of the 
Sauvignon Blanc went through malolac- 
tic fermentation, as did all of the Char- 
donnay. In 1991, 100% of the Sauvignon 
Blanc and Chardonnay each completed 
malolactic fermentation. 

Ramey applies the same principle to 
yeast fermentation. “In our comparisons, 
wine made with Prise de Mousse pre- 
pared yeast seems thinner, leaner, and 
more acidic than that made with natural 
yeast. The 1991 whites were 60% natural 
yeast, the reds were 100%. 

“Natural yeast wines seem to integrate 
the oak better. The natural yeast gives a 
fuller, more flavorful mouth-feel with a 
little more aromatic complexity. It’s not 
a huge difference, but we think it’s im- 
portant.” 

Ramey planned to use 100% natural 
yeast in 1992. He breaks with California 
tradition over the issue of SO, and 
brettanomyces. “We only maintain 
between 10 and 20-mg/L free SO, in the 
Cabernet Sauvignon during barrel age- 
ing, which is important to allow the 
polymerization of the tannins and antho- 
cyanins, for suppleness.” 

“In the past, brettanomyces has been 
seen as a spoilage factor, not a style or 
quality factor,” notes Ramey. “Revision- 
ist thinking says a little bit of brett adds 
complexity, and in seeking to prevent it, 
with SO,, acid, and filtration, the wine 
never develops its full potential. The 
1989, 1990,and 1991 Cabernets have brett. 

“When you fight brett and fail, you get 
a unidimensional character, but if it’s 
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there from the beginning, it doesn’t domi- 
nate, and it isn’t a problem. Since we're 
allowing natural fermentation, brett is just 
one of the many species of wild yeast. 
Emile Peynaud lists brett as one of the 
species of ‘useful yeasts’ in Knowing and 
Making Wine.” 

By making the red master blend as soon 
as all the components have finished mal- 
olactic fermentation, Ramey says he will 
not be adding an unstable component, and 
he can decide to keep a lot separate when 
it’s appropriate. “It works. It’s the Old 
World way and you get fabulous clarity, 
you get stability, you get everything with- 
out pushing the wine through these indus- 
trial processes.” 

Inthe past, grapes from several vineyard 
blocks were fermented together at Chalk 
Hill. Now, each lot of white wine is barrel- 
fermented separately, which gives Ramey 
and Lingenfelder the opportunity to iden- 
tify which lots produce the best wine. “This 
means that Mark can taste the results of 
his work in the vineyard,” says Ramey, 
“and we can make viticultural changes 
based on how the wine tastes.” 


Changes in distribution 

Chalk Hill has changed distributors in 
California and some distributors out of 
state. In metro New York, they switched. 
“Now we're very well placed in the New 
York area,” says Ramey. 

Ramey quotes Furth’s description of 
the winery’s marketing strategy: “Fred 
says, ‘Wedo reasonable business.’ That’s 
how you build. You don’t go out for the 
quick killings; you do what makes sense, 
and you take it nice and steady. That's 
what we're about.” 

With the 1992 releases of Chalk Hill 
wines, the suggested retail prices were 
increased by about $1.00/bottle to: $8.67 
for the Sauvignon Blanc, $15 for the Char- 
donnay, and $13 for the Cabernet Sau- 
vignon (which is still a transition wine 
from previous production): Ramey pre- 
dicts further ‘modest price increases’ as 
the winery’s reputation builds in the mar- 
ketplace. 

The winery shifted its sales focus in 1992 
to increase on-premise distribution. The 
26,750 cases of 1990 Chardonnay and 21,000 
cases of 1990 Sauvignon Blanc 
released in January, 1992 sold out in eight 
months. 

Ramey concludes, “Fred Furth is the 
best thing about this winery. He hires 
professionals and gives them a free hand to 
grow the grapes and make the wine. His 
goal is to build the best wine estate in 
California.” a 
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By Eleanor & Ray Heald 


“Any discussion of world-class Chardon- 
nay must begin with an analysis of the 
fruit,” Paul Wofford (Bargetto Winery, 
Soquel, CA) contends. “Winemaking 
should never overpower fruit. 

“Harvested fruit must have its own 
complexity. It needs character to stand 
up to winemaking. This changes 
Chardonnay from a standard wine to 
world-class status.” 

In this exclusive interview, PWV’s wine 
industry panel agrees that, with some 
grapes, use of 100% barrel fermentation, 
sur lies ageing, and malolactic fermenta- 
tion might work very well. With other 
fruit, these techniques may not match 
subtler fruit nuances. Here, partial barrel 
fermentation should be considered to 
showcase fruit expression. Fruit qualities 
always denote the kind, degree, and num- 
ber of practices used in the winery. 

It was also acknowledged that the 
consumer expects specific elements in a 
wine labeled Chardonnay. Among them 
are oak expression, ripeness, complexity, 
and drinkability which is developed both 
in the vineyard and with winemaking. 
Ageing potential, the panel believes, is 
farther down the list of desirable charac- 
teristics in the consumer’s mind. 

Among producers desirous of cellar- 
worthy high-end Chardonnay, econom- 
ics often come into play and wine is 
released with the knowledge that it will 
not be at optimum drinkability for three 
to five years. 

Gauer Estate Vineyard . ~'dsburg, 
CA) is releasing its Chardonnay after 2.5 
years of bottleage. Kerry Damskey, wine- 
maker, prefers about 80% malolactic fer- 
mentation with the mountain-grown fruit 
source. “Due to the lower percentages of 
malic acid in the grapes, there isn’t as 
much malolactic character in the wine,” 
Damskey reports: “But it’s a necessity for 
us to improve mouthfeel.” 


Malolactic fermentation 

It was generally conceded that mal- 
olactic fermentation (ML) has a dual role 
in Chardonnay production. The first is 
the reduction of acidity, while the second 
is the addition of complexing elements 
such as mouthfeel, aroma (diacetyl 
perception), and flavor. 

“However, all malolactic aroma com- 
plexity should not be lumped into diacetyl 
perception,” maintains David Ramey 
(Chalk Hill Winery, Healdsburg, CA). 
“There are interactions between the 
malolactic bacteria and the oak tannins 
that contribute other elements. While it 
may be predominantly buttery, there are 
coffee-like, nutty nuances stemming from 
the interplay between the bacteria and 
the oak.” 

“This also depends on when ML-in- 
oculation occurs,” affirms assistant 
winemaker Stacey Eaton at Meridian 
Vineyards, (Paso Robles,CA). “The yeast 
alter some of the compounds and differ- 
ent ones form depending on the condi- 
tion of the must.” Eaton illustrates her 
point explaining the two different Merid- 
ian Chardonnay programs. 

“The Edna Valley fruit is bigger and 
richer and can handle a greater ML-frac- 
tion,” Eaton explains. “The wine is 100% 
barrel fermented with about 60% ML. 
Inoculation with ML bacteria is done in 
barrel two days after yeast inoculation at 
about 15° to 20° Brix. 

“For the Santa Barbara fruit which has 
about 1.1 total acidity, we use only 15% to 
25% ML primarily for acid reduction be- 
cause we want a lighter style wine. This 
wine is fermented in stainless tanks with 
ML bacteria added at 15° Brix. The 
remaining portion of the Santa Barbara 
Chardonnay is barrel-fermented.” 

Marty Bannister (Vinquiry, Healds- 
burg, CA and Bannister Wines) reports 
that the range of malic acids in Chardon- 
nay is 0.25 to 0.6 ¢/100mL. “I’m leaning 
toward a more conservative practice con- 
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cerning ML inoculation,” Bannister states. 
“Ym concerned with spoilage problems 
that occur with stuck fermentations, and 
active ML bacteria. Therefore, | inoculate 
with ML bac-teria near the end of pri- 
mary fermentation. 

“In California’s North Coast, 1991 was 
a tough year for ML. The late harvest had 
ML trying to complete when cellars were 
cool. The late season yielded musts 
deficient in nutrients necessary to com- 
plete ML.” 

Was diammonium phosphate (DAP) 
added to the juice to overcome the nutri- 
ent deficiency problem? Bannister 
replied, “No, because the juice analysis 
(based on ammonia) suggested that DAP 
addition was unnecessary. This, how- 
ever, does not mean that the must wasn’t 
nutrient-deficient in some specific amino 
acid that can’t be analyzed by an ammo- 
nia-based test.” 

Like Bannister, Ramey inoculates with 
ML bacteria near the end of primary fer- 
mentation. His reasons, however, are 
different. “When there’s simultaneous 
primary and ML, you don’t get aromatic 
complexities,” he maintains. “You only 
get acid drop because the yeast metabo- 
lizes the diacetyl. 

“At the other end of the spectrum, if 
ML inoculation is done in the absence of 
yeast, you get one-dimensional butter- 
scotch-like Chardonnays as California 
sometimes made in the past. If it’s done 
after primary fermentation on stirred 
gross lees, an integrated, buttery charac- 
ter develops. 

“I prefer the traditional model where 
ML takes place naturally in barrel on the 
gross lees after primary fermentation com- 
pletes to develop interesting, integrated 
complexities.” 

Damskey inoculates certain vineyard 
blocks for ML post-fermentation because 
he likes the buttery integration with that 
particular fruit. But there are other lots 
that he prefers to inoculate during 
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primary fermentation. “You have to 
understand the fruit complexity to make 
winemaking decisions,” he emphasizes. 

Chromatographic analysis of 
Franciscan Vineyards (Rutherford, CA) 
Cuvee Sauvage Chardonnay (indigenous 
yeast and ML) reveals that some barrels 
begin to go through ML early, before 
primary fermentation completes, while 
others start later. “When we taste the 300 
or more barrels before blending, there are 
wide variations,” comments winemaker 
Peter Franus. “There are no perfect bar- 
rels. In a sense, we have less control, 
because of the varying strength of the 
wild yeast and native ML bacteria strain.” 

At Chalk Hill, Chardonnay is fermented 
by a natural yeast, but inoculated for ML. 
The question arises, how does Ramey 
know that ML isn’t taking off under the 
influence of a native strain before the 
inoculum is added? “We don’t,” Ramey 
confirms. “Usually, however, it’s not. 
We run tests for malic acid levels on the 
juice and on every lot once it completes 
primary fermentation. 

“Typically, we see 20% reduction in 
malicacid levels through yeast consump- 
tion and then we have the starting num- 
ber to make judgments about ML. Some 
lots run through ML rapidly and others 
take longer.” 


Let nature do it 

Ramey, who currently favors natural 
yeast fermentations, provided experimen- 
tal data comparing Prise de Mousse 
(PDM) and the Chalk Hill native strain. 

“Typically for the natural yeast, a faster 
rate of ML is observed,” Ramey explains. 
“There’s a significantly better free-to-to- 
tal SO, conversion. The reason is alde- 
hyde production by PDM. 

“We see higher total SO, levels with 
PDM. That means there must be acetal- 
dehyde, and there is. Which comes first? 
Probably, the SO, production from PDM 
and that’s sequestering acetaldehyde dur- 
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ing fermentation.” 

The higher residual sugar (RS) levels 
with natural yeast is worth examining. 
“For years, I’ve analyzed bottled French 
wines, but never ran RS,” Ramey notes. 
“I assumed that dry was dry. For all the 
California Chardonnays I produced, RS 
levels were about 0.05% to 0.09%. 

“Analysis of French white wines shows 
that their RS is often between 0.1% and 
0.2%. These levels contribute a signifi- 
cant textural element to the wine. There 
is a greater palate roundness. If you’re 
still operating under the dry-is-dry theory, 
then you probably don’t consider 0.05% 
RS levels different from 0.15 or even 0.20. 
Texturally, however, there’s a major 
difference and it’s easy to achieve these 
higher RS levels with native yeast. 
Certain cultured yeasts might be chosen 
for this result, also.” 

Ramey revealed that the 1991 Chalk 
Hill Chardonnay, bottled in July 1992, is 
approximately *4 wild yeast and around 
0.19% RS. “I think that’s a very nice RS 
level,” he contends. 

TheChalk Hill datashowsslightly higher 
levels of volatile acidity (VA) with natural 
yeast. “Not sufficiently higher to cause 
spoilage concern,” Ramey adds. “But high 
enough to improve overall aromatics.” 

Data also showed lower phenolic 
levels with natural yeast. “I have no 
explanation for this,” Ramey admits, “al- 
though it’s possibly due to longer 
fermentations, sort of a yeast-fining ef- 
fect. But wild yeast fermentation is offer- 
ing improved delicacy, another of the 
characteristics we are seeking. Simply, 
I’m using wild yeast, when possible, 
because it makes the wine taste better.” 

“We've had success with natural yeast 
throughout years of experimentation pre- 
ceding the first 1987 commercial bottling,” 
Franus says. “I guess we'll have greater 
concern if it doesn’t work some day. 


“The Franciscan and Pinnacles goalisa 
distinctive, stylish Chardonnay for the 
1990s. A wine that separates itself from 
the pack of good Chardonnays. These 
wines may not appeal toeveryone. We’re 
willing to take reasonable risks to pro- 
duce this style of wine.” 


Holding patterns 

Just how long are the advocates of natu- 
ral yeast Chardonnay fermentation will- 
ing to wait and let the juice sit before they 
might consider inoculating with a yeast 
culture? 

“T’ve not had to address this,” Ramey 
maintains. “For me the question is specu- 
lative because fermentation has kicked in 
between three and five days. That’s 
bentonited juice in the barrel (about 4 new 
barrels) without SO, addition.” 

Ramey does admit that if the day ever 
came for inoculation, he would use active- 
dry form and not a wet culture. His expe- 
rience suggests that with a wet culture, it’s 
difficult to know when yeast is ina station- 
ary phase. “If itis, there’s a good chance of 
a stuck fermentation,” he explains. 

At Franciscan, the scenario is much the 
same, except the barrels are about 75% to 
90% new. “We believe part of the wine’s 
distinctive character is due to minimal 
amounts of so-called spoilage yeast,” says 
Franus. “They make the nose more com- 
plex. It concerns us to the extent that 
every barrel is not an ultimate Chardon- 
nay expression of complexity, but it’s not 
a perfect world.” 

Indigenous yeast proponents are not 
concerned about desirable vs undesir- 
able natural flora. “There area number of 
different operative yeast strains,” Ban- 
nister offers. “But once primary fermen- 
tation gets going, Saccharomyces take over. 
Some of the other indigenous yeasts 
(even so-called spoilage yeast) involved 
are alcohol-intolerant and die quickly.” 

“I’ve come to believe that successful 
wild yeast fermentations are vineyard 
and winery-specific,” Franus adds. 
“Every wild yeast lot does not yield the 
ultimate, complex wine.” 


Sur lies is a gross term 

To achieve the complex Chardonnay of 
the 1990s, ageing sur lies has become a 
matter of course. The benefits of sur lies 
ageing are: increased mouthfeel; complex 
elements due to increased and varied amino 
acid production; depth of flavor;improved 
fruit and oak integration; encouragement 
of ML; reduced SO, additions; reduced 
phenolics; maintaining yeast viability; 
and prevention of H,S formation. These 
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advantages are credited to gross lees only. 

“Winemaker discretion is important in 
terms of defining the appropriate lees con- 
tact,” Bannister emphasizes. “If near the 
end of primary fermentation, a winemaker 
has a problem with a specific lot, such as 
low level sulfide production, this may be 
the time to getit off the gross lees. The yeast 
remaining in the fermentation will still 
provide benefit of lees contact during 
ageing.” 

It was agreed that the severest problems 
with the lees arise from a high percentage of 
grape solids in the juice before fermentation. 

The following producers from the United 
States were invited to give their Chardonnay 
production parameters. Numerical details are 
for the 1990 bottling. 
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SoqueL, CA 
PauL WorrorD, WINEMAKER 


Wofford strives to enhance and develop 
all the intensity the fruit offers. Maximum 
fruitintensity is achieved by leaf-pulling in 
the vineyard, picking fully mature grapes, 
a 24-hour skin contact period, and fermen- 
tation with Epernay 2 yeast. 

Before inoculation, bentonited juice is 
settled four days at 35°F. Wofford has 
learned that the Santa Cruz Mountain fruit 
sourceisnutrient-deficientrequiring a DAP 
addition, and a long settling time. 

Both skin contact and yeast selection 
also enhance complexity. To these prac- 
tices, Wofford also heightens complex ele- 
ments through barrel fermentation (tank 
inoculation and transfer to barrels at the 
first sign of fermentation) in a mix of 20% 
Americanand 80% French oak. About 40% 
of the barrels are new and the balance have 
an average age of three years. 

About 50% of the wine completes ML. 
Inoculation with the MCW strain is done at 
thestart of primary fermentation. Wofford 
believes it enhances richness, softens acid- 
ity, and improves mouthfeel and aromas. 

To add flavor depth, the wine is aged on 
once-racked, and occasionally stirred light 
lees for two to three months. Total time in 
barrel is about nine months. 

At bottling, SO, levels were 20 ppm free 
and 81 ppm total, a TA of 0.84, and 3.3 pH. 
It was released after five months of bottle 
ageing. 
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Mapison, OH 
Tony Cartucct, WINEMAKER 


Carlucci’s aim is the production of a 
French-like, oakier style that finishes soft, 
rich, and complex with a good mouthfeel. 
He maintains that he achieves this goal 
with 50% whole-cluster pressing, juice set- 
tling for24 hours at 55°F before inoculation 
with PDM, and barrel fermentation in 
American oak barrels with an average age 
of two years. 

At5° Brix, X-3 Leuconostoc oenus malolac- 
ticbacteria from Scott Laboratories, isadded 
as the ML strain to encourage 100% ML 
completion. The wine is aged sur lies for 
three months and stirred every two weeks. 
It is racked from barrel and returned for 
three to four months in Debeve Vineyards 
oak barrels (made from the Debevc estate 
oak) after cold stability is achieved in tank. 

Bottled in September following harvest, 
the wine’s SO, levels were 35ppm free and 
100ppm total, TA was 0.58, with a pH of 
3.4,and 0.2% RS. It was bottle-aged two to 
four months before release. 
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tate vineyards at elevations of 200 to 600 
feet, Ramey chooses Chardonnay fruit from 
a variety of clones and sites with a multi- 
plicity of exposures and soil types. 

A proponent of wild yeast, Ramey has 
quickly moved in that direction. In 1990, 
the Chalk Hill Chardonnay was fermented 
only with PDM. In 1991, only 4 of the lots 
were fermented with PDM with the rest 
wild yeast. In 1992, fermentation of all lots 
was done with wild yeast. 

Barrel fermentation takes 10 to20daysin 
French oak that is 33% to 40% new with an 
average age of 1.5 years. After primary 
fermentation completes, inoculation with 
X-3 strain is done to accomplish 100% ML. 
The wine is aged 8.5 months on the gross 
lees with weekly stirring until ML com- 
pletes, then monthly stirring. 

Three weeks before bottling in August 
following harvest, fining is done with isin- 
glass and sometimes potassium caseinate 
in a blending tank. At bottling, SO, levels 
areapproximately 35ppm freeand between 
55 and 75ppm total with 6.0 TA, 3.37 pH. 
The 1990 Chardonnay had 0.09% RS, but 
the discussion at the start of this review, 
reveals that this was probably a low point 
in Ramey’s career, given his current think- 
ing! The wine was released six months 
after bottling. 


COLEUS, Tea ENE 


HEaALpspurc, CA 
Davip RAMEY, WINEMAKER 


A combination of power and delicacy, 
richness and elegance is the Chardonnay 
production goal at Chalk Hill) Ramey 
wants round, soft, smooth, supple 
mouthfilling flavors with layered fruit com- 
plexities. 

He emphasizes that this can only be 
accomplished with ripe fruit and stresses 
canopy management to minimize shading 
and excessive direct sun. 

Once in the winery, Ramey utilizes vine- 
yard blends, wild yeast, different coopers, 
barrel fermentation and ML with sur lies. 
All the while, wine movements and clari- 
fying steps are minimized to reduce oxy- 
gen contact. 

Skin contact is not used because Ramey 
desires low tannins and is an advocate of 
balance and integration across a range of 
analytical parameters using analyses of 
white Burgundies as a model. 

From the winery’s 8- to 18-year-old es- 


FRANCISCAN 


RUTHERFORD, CA 
Grec Upton, WINEMAKER 


Ripe fruit (23° Brix) that has received 
good sun exposure during maturation is a 
style requirement. 

Pinnacles Estates (Salinas Valley foot- 
hills) fruit is machine-harvested at night 
and trucked to Rutherford for processing. 
After crushing and pressing, juice is settled 
two to four hours before transfer to barrels. 

To lower solid levels, whole clusters are 
pressed for Cuvee Sauvage and the juice 
allowed to settle for the same time period 
as the Pinnacles. 

Upton notes that with both wines, they 
are trying to create a wine which captures 
some of the complex, elusive aromatic and 
flavor elements of white Burgundy. The 
goal is to produce a wine which has appeal 
and intensity in its youth, but willage well. 

The style and complexity of both wines 
is predicated on fermentation with wild 
yeast, at least 75% new, heavy toast French 
oak barrels, and longer (11 to 12 months) 
barrel ageing sur lies, randomly stirred 
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three to four times. 

Both winesare gelatin-fined after master 
blending. 

The wines were bottled in January with- 
out filtration or cold stabilization, 16 
months after harvest at 20 to 25ppm free 
and 60 to 80ppm total SO,. RS levels are 
less than 0.1%. ‘i 
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HEALDSBURG, CA 
Kerry DAMSKEY, WINEMAKER 


Elegance, refinement, and harmony of 
aroma and flavors are the principal stylis- 
tic goals at Gauer Estate. To these, wine- 
maker Kerry Damskey adds a sense of 
layered complexity where no single ele- 
ment dominates the wine. 

Volcanic soils compose Gauer Estate 
Vineyard at elevations between 500 and 
2,000 feet. By definition, mountain fruit is 
focused and intense. The rate of change in 
the bottle is slow and the wine requires 
extensive ageing before release. 


Mountain-grown Chardonnay tends to 
have higher acidity. The tartaric-to-malic 
acid ratio is heavy on the tartaric side. This 
adds structure, vitality and youth, even 
when the wine completes 80% ML. 
Damskey explains that the fruitis not tropi- 
caland each of four vineyards add a unique 
element. 

The wine tends to be hard and one- 
dimensional in youth. Elegance and 
subtlety are achieved through bottle age. 
ML softens the palate, but the creamy as- 
pect of the palate is achieved primarily 
through bottle age, about five years from 
vintage. 

Whole clusters are pressed and allowed 
to settle 48 hours at 45°F and inoculated in 
tank with Montrachet yeast. DAP is added 
as a regular practice. Juice is transferred to 
a mix of 30% new French oak barrels (80% 
Vosges and 10% each of Allier and Nevers) 
once fermentation begins. 

At 15° Brix, inoculation with MCW mal- 
olactic bacteria is done. About 80% of the 
wine completes ML. This same portion is 
also aged sur lies for seven to eight months 
and stirred every two weeks. 

The wine is fined with isinglass in tank 
pre-stabilization. 


We've been watching 
ce) | agricultural 
community for 
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In June or July following harvest, the 
wine is bottled with 25 to 30ppm free and 
lessthan80ppm totalSO,,0.68TA,3.35pH, 
0.10% RS, and is released after 2.5 years. 


GL EE N,O RA 


DUNDEE, NY 
Davip MUNKSGAARD, WINEMAKER 


Fruit for Glenora Wine Cellars Char- 
donnay is grown on the east slopes of 
Seneca Lake in New York’s Finger Lakes 
region. Typically the fruit has a smaller 
berry size and flavors of green apples, 
citrus, and melons. Munksgard likes to 
have Glenora Chardonnay represent the 
cool climate fruit of the area, which ex- 
presses itself best at lower Brix readings 
(about 22.5°), 

To maintain the regional fruit identity 
and freshness, less than 10% new oak is 
used, which he maintains, is a sufficient 
amount to ‘spice’ the wine, but not play a 
major aroma or flavor role. 


For 50 years the California Farm Bureau 
Federation and State Fund have been taking 
care of the needs of farmers. 


As agriculture has grown, there have been 
many new laws affecting your industry. 
That's why we provide services to assist you. 


As a member or the State Fund/Farm Bureau 
group workers’ compensation insurance 


program, you receive these benefits: 


# A medical cost containment program to 
keep your claims costs down 
Free safety materials, including videos, 


brochures and posters 

CAL-OSHA Counseling to help you 
comply with the new laws 

Safety programs tailored to your 
specific commodity 


COMPENSATION 
INSURANCE 


FUND 


To find out how you could be getting these 
and other benefits at no extra cost, contact ( 
your county Farm Bureau office or call State 

Fund. 1-800-773-7667. 
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Centrifuged juice is inoculated in tank 
with PDM and transferred to barrels, aver- 
aging three to five years, when active fer- 
mentation begins. Some juice is inoculated 
with ViniFlora LP to achieve a 20% to 30% 
ML fermentation to reduce acidity. 

Toachieve mid-palate strength, the wine 
is aged sur lies for six to eight months with 
stirring once or twice. It is fined after cold 
stability with gelatin and PVPP. 

Bottling is done as soon as possible after 
completion of the barrel regime with SO, 
levels at30ppm free and 120ppm total, 0.73 
TA,3.4pHand less than0.2% RS. The wine 
receives about 12 months of bottle ageing 
before release. 


MERIDIAN. 
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and 85ppm total SO,, 0.74 TA, 3.48 pH, 
and 0.23% RS. The wine is bottle-aged 
four months before release. 


Paso Ropies, CA 
CHARLES ORTMAN, WINEMAKER 


Charles Ortman is attempting to achieve 
a perfect marriage of concentrated fruit 
flavors by combining just the right amount 
of oak ageing and lees extraction. Adding 
a percentage of ML into the wine offers 
long and layered flavors. 

The maritime climatic conditions and 
well-drained soil with low nutrition of Santa 
Barbara Coast vineyards requires Ortman 
to ‘tame’ fruit intensity which leans to- 
ward tree and tropical fruit. 

To enhance freshness, between 40% and 
50% of fruit with about 2% solids is fer- 
mented in tank with PDM. The remainder 
is inoculated as juice in French oak barrels 
that are 25% new, 25% one-year-old with 
the remainder two- to three-years-old. The 
barrel mix is 20% Limousin, 50% Troncais 
and Allier, 20% Burgundy with a miscella- 
neous 10%. 

Part of the barrel-fermented portion is 
inoculated at 10° Brix with MCW strain 
and about 15% to 25% of the total com- 
pletes ML. Ortman maintains that the 
MCW strain offers honeyed flavors and 
the portion completing ML adds another 
layered flavor complement to the blend. 

About75% of theblendisaged surlies,50% 
for six months and the other half for three 
months. Lees stirring is done monthly. 

The racking regime varies accordingly: 
50% remain in barrels for sixmonths without 
racking; 50% are racked three months after 
barrel fermentation. At that time, the tank 
fermented wine goes into these barrels. 

Before bottling, the wine is fined with 
bentonite. In June or July following har- 
vest, the wine is bottled with 32ppm free 


PRINCE 
MICHEL 


LEON, VA | 


Curis JOHNSON, WINEMAKER 


Fruit for Prince Michel Chardonnay is 
sourced from vineyards in Virginia’s Or- 
ange and Madison Counties and picked at 
22-1023" Brix. 

Chris Johnson maintains that the fruit is 
fully ripened through maximum sunlight 
exposure. Complexity is achieved through 
several winemaking techniques: 100% bar- 
rel fermentation in 65% new Allier and 
Vosges barrels with heavy toast; 55% ML 
completion; sur lies ageing for fourmonths; 
and one racking with air in April. 


Quality Assurance! 


After ten years of serving the wine 
industry, our commitment to quality 


and service remains as strong as ever. 


Only corks from producers who are 
aware of and sensitive to winery 
needs are selected. We subject the 
corks to a vigorous visual, structural 
and sensory evaluation before we 
present them to you. 


Our quality assurance continues 
throughout the processsing of our 
Vinoseal; Alpha} Natura; and Cuvee* 
(champagne) corks. Our proven 
service guarantees delivery to meet 
your tightest deadlines. 


Cork Supply International— 
the quality assurance leader for 
your wines. 


CORK SUPPLY 
8 INTERNATIONAL 


537-F Stone Road 
Benicia, California 94510 
(707) 746-0353 

FAX (707) 746-7471 
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Certain lots lend themselves better than 
others to any given processing option 
Johnson maintains. Not all lots are treated 
alike. Blending is done to achieve the best 
overall balance. 

Only free-run (partial whole-cluster), 
bentonited juice with less than 0.5% 
solids is fermented with PDM after cold 
settling for 18 hours. 

After completing alcoholic fermentation, 
the wine is inoculated with MCW malolac- 
tic bacteria. About 55% of the wine com- 
pletes ML. 

The wine is bentonite-fined before bot- 
tling near the end of May. SO, levels are 
40ppm free and 110ppm total witha TA of 
0.56, pH 3.52, and 0.2% RS. The wine is 
released three months after bottling. 


StJulian 


Paw Paw, MI 
CHAS CATHERMAN, WINEMAKER 


Six-year-old vines in the Lake Michigan 
Shore AVA are the fruit source for St. 
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Julian’s barrel-fermented Chardonnay. It 
is produced from free-run juice, under- 
goes 100% ML, and is aged sur lies with 
stirring once or twice/ month for six tonine 
months in three-year-old Troncais oak. 

Picking decisions target finished wine 
alcohol at 11.6% to 12.4%. Acidity is soft- 
ened by ML to0.55to0.68TA. Varietal fruit 
flavors are achieved by a crop load of only 
three tons/acre. 

These conditions implement St. Julian’s 
goal of producing a very good bottle of 
wine that tastes like it’s worth more than 
the winery charges. 

After cold settling juice in tank for 24 
hours, it is inoculated with PDM and L. 
Oenus before transfer to barrel. Catherman 
maintains that these cellar techniques yield 
a softer, more elegant wine with added 
complexity that losesits ‘greenapple’ char- 
acter and becomes creamier and fuller. 

Prebottling, the wine receives it’s first 
SO, addition of 50ppm. Catherman also 
reports that, to achieve greater subtlety and 
elegance,as the wineis being bottled, slides of 
tuxedo-clad waiters serving Montrachet to 
very rich people are projected on the wall 
behind the filler. At bottling, the pH is 3.35 
and 0.3% RS. The wine is bottle-aged three 
months before release. 


350 Morris Street, Suite E 
Sebastopol, CA 95472 
Telephone: (707) 823-2883 
Telefax: (707) 823-6954 


STONESTREET 


HEALDSBURG, CA. 
STEVEN Test, WINEMAKER 


Besides buying grapes from growers whose 
vineyards are known to produce exuber- 
antly fruity, intensely-flavored, rich, fat-tex- 
tured grapes, Steve Test carefully monitors 
fruit in the vineyard, watching for flavor 
intensity and indications of fruit ripeness. 

Gentle handling is the strategy to avoid 
tannic juice and wine. Test is vigilant in 
keeping oxygen out of the wine and ages on 
the lees as an aid to preventing oxidation. 

After a 36 to 48-hour settling, racked, 
clear, bentonited juice is inoculated with 
PDM in both tanks and '4 new center of 
France barrels. When started in tanks, 
barrels are filled within two days. 

Test has experimented with natural yeast 
fermentation and a supplement of DAP 
has prevented stuck fermentation. The 
1991 natural yeast fermentations finished 
at about 0.12%RS with outstanding wine 
quality including excellent oak integration 
and rich mouth-feel. At least 4 of the 1992 
Chardonnay was fermented with natural 


BUCHER RPZ 


KLR MACHINES, INC. 


47 West Steuben Street 
Bath, NY 14810 

Telephone: (607) 776-4193 
Telefax: (607) 776-9044 
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yeast. Wine is inoculated with MCW at the 
end of fermentation to achieve 100% ML 
completion. Itis aged on gross lees, stirred 
monthly, for nine months. 

SO, is first added after ML completes at 
20ppm free and maintained at that level 
during the barrel regime. Racking is done 
before bottling and, as needed, bentonite 
and isinglass fining is done after blending 
various lots. 

Wine was bottled in July at 35ppm free 
and 60ppm total SO,, 0.55 TA, 3.58 pH and 
0.13% RS. It is released i in six months. 


WAGNER. 


Vineyartle— 


Lop, NY 
JOHN Hersert & ANN RAFFETTO, 
WINEMAKERS 


Wagner’s Chardonnay production of- 
fers indication that this winery is in tune 
with the broad range of consumer prefer- 
ences. Their La Moreaux Vineyard bot- 


tling is accessible when fairly young. Half 


of this wine is fermented in older 50-gal ° 


barrels and half is tank-fermented. 

After fermentation, the total blend spends 
two to three months in large 1,000 to 1,500- 
gal casks. It is bottled in spring following 
harvest and released in four months. 

A 100% barrel-fermented Chardonnay 
is created as a full-bodied, intensely con- 
centrated wine requiring additional bottle- 
ageing after purchase. 

Grapes for both wines are machine- 
harvested at night, bentonited as juice, 
inoculated in tank with PDM after 36 
hours of settling, and transferred to two 
to three-year-old Wisconsin oak barrels. 
Yeast nutrient is added. 

After fermentation, the wine is inocu- 
lated with Microlife Condimentia Native 
Wild ML strain to complete ML at 90% to 
100% in the La Moreaux and 80% to 90% in 
the barrel-fermented version. Between 50% 
and 75% of the latter wine is kept on gross 
lees, stirred every two weeks, for six months. 

100ppm SO, is added after ML completes. 
Bottling is done in July or August with free 
SO, at0. 8molecular plus 15ppm, 0.78TA,3.43 
pH, and 0.30% RS. The wine receives two 
years of bottle ageing before release. 


Hermann J. Wiemer 


DUNDEE, NY 
Dana KEELER, WINEMAKER 


Wiemer’s Reserve Chardonnay is pro- 
duced from.nine-year-old vines, grown on 
the west side of Seneca Lake. Complexity 
is achieved with ripe fruit, barrel fermenta- 
tion, sur lies ageing, and 100% ML fermen- 
tation that softens mouthfeel, adds aro- 
matic and flavor complexities, and pre- 
sents a fuller texture. 

Keeler maintains that the clone of Char- 
donnay grown offers tropical fruit ele- 
ments, but angular structure thatis molded 
by winemaking. It is a clone H.J. Wiemer 
Grapevine Nursery has chosen to propa- 
gate and sell because of its winemaking 
characteristics. 

After settling overnight, juice is inocu- 
lated with PDM and transferred to me- 
dium-toast Allier barrels averaging three- 
years-old. Following fermentation, the 
wine is inoculated with Condimenta ‘Bitec 
Vino’ (ablend of three strains of Leuconostoc 
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oenos selected for high tolerance to low pH 
and neutral to fruity character after MLF 
with low diacetyl production). It is re- 
tained in barrel on fine lees for two months 
and stirred every ten days. 

Bottling is done in July or August with 
SO, levels at 45ppm to 55ppm free and 
110ppm to 120ppm total, 0.70 TA, 3.3pH, 
and 0.03% RS. It was released four months 
after bottling to meet market demands. 


The 


WAILLIAMSBURG 
WINERY LIMITED 


WILLIAMSBURG, VA 
STEVE WARNER, WINEMAKER 


Regional identity is high on the priority 
list of stylistic goals. Winemaker Steve 
Warner seeks to produce a harmonious 
wine with good fruit character supported 
by layers of complexity, but one that is 
uniquely Virginian. 

To achieve this, barrel fermentation is 


done in 4 new medium-toast Allier 
barrels. Warner contends that using this 
fraction of new oak each vintage, in 
corporates a consistently characteristic 
toasty finish. 

Warner stresses that sur lies ageing on 
the gross lees creates more depthand builds 
up the mid palate more than any other 
cellar technique. To a lesser degree, in his 
opinion, partial ML does the same thing. 
Williamsburg’s Chardonnay is aged six 
months on gross lees, stirred weekly until a 
perceptible palate difference is noted. Then, 
stirring is reduced to a bi-weekly regime. 

Fruit can receive as much as 18-hour 
skin contact time which brings out more 
fruit character. Alcohol levels greater 
than 13% are avoided because they over- 
whelm fruit subtleties. Warner main- 
tains that this is possible in Virginia 
without fruit tasting green or underripe. 
Judicious blending of various lots of 
Chardonnay sourced throughout the state 
offers flexibility in creating a wine 
without a single, dominant element. 

Bentonite and gelatin-fined juiceis settled 
for 24 hours before inoculation with Pasteur 
Champagne yeast. At the onset of primary 
fermentation, some lots areinoculated with 
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the MCW ML-strain. The grapes have 40% 
malic acid at harvest and Warner reports 
that 100% of the inoculated portion com- 
pletes ML. This fraction constitutes 25% of 
the final blend. 
Wineisbottledaboutseventoeightmonths 
after harvest. SO, at bottling is 25ppm free 
and 79ppm total with 0.62TA,3.49 pH, and 
0.1% RS. Itis released in six months. 


PWV thanks Chalk Hill Winery for hosting the vari- 
etal review tasting and the following winemakers for 
their participation on the tasting panel: Marty Ban- 
nister, Bannister Wines and Vinquiry; Paul Wofford, 
Bargetto Winery; David Ramey, Chalk Hill Winery; 
Peter Franus, Franciscan Vineyards; Kerry Damskey, 
Gauer Estate Vineyard; and Stacey Eaton, Meridian 
Vineyards. 


a ee 
For more information on 
Chardonnay, 

PWV recommends the book: 
Chardonnay, 

Your International Guide 
by Alan Young 


only $26.95 from the 
PWV-bookshelf. 


NEW! 


WINERY 
TECHNOLOGY & 
OPERATIONS 
A Handbook for Small Wineries 


by Dr. Yair Margalit 
$29.95 
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The first textbook on winemaking by a university professor who is also an 
experienced, practicing winemaker. Emphasis on sound scientific principles 
combines with the latest practical information on the craft of winemaking. Well 
organized, the book begins with the ripening of grapes in the vineyard, and 
proceeds to sampling, pre-harvest operations, destemming, crushing and 
twenty-one additional steps through bottling and quality control. The pro- 
fessional enologist will gain from the clear-cut science of this book and the 
student will find it his/her most valuable reference. Don’t operate a winery 
without it. 

Size: 7” x 9”, 244 pages, 70 charts & tables, flexible, waterproof leatherette 
binding. 


Order Toll Free: (800) 242-9462 In California: (800) 231-WINE 
FAX: (415) 864-0377 


Wholesale & Dealer Inquiries Welcome 


155 Connecticut Street, San Francisco, CA 94107 
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In this topsy-turvy economy full of frightening changes, isn’t it nice to know 
that some things will stay the same? 


In 1993 Mobile Wine Line’s prices will not increase! 


FILL FILL FILL 
For $1.30/case we will CORK or CORK or CORK your wine. 
SPIN SPIN 
LABEL 


For an additional 10¢/case we will add your pressure sensitive back label; 


Remember that we are still the lowest priced bottling service, and our quality is backed 
by our experience. 


Don’t trust the quality of your product with anything less than the quality of ours. 


Mobile Wine Line 
9601 Robson Road 
Galt, CA 95632 
Phone: (209) 745-2871 
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FOOD & WINE 


Catering to Chardonnay 


By Eleanor & Ray Heald 


How do you prepare food to accompany 
Chardonnay successfully? Bea Beasley was 
interviewed by PWV and offered sugges- 
tions from her experience as a caterer, em- 
ploying easily prepared recipes and sug- 
gestions from winemakers /clients. 

A graduate of the California Culinary 
Academy, Beasley worked as winery chef 
for Chateau St. Jean (Kenwood, CA) be- 
fore establishing Bea Beasley & Com- 
pany in Santa Rosa,CA,in 1986. This full- 
service catering and event-management 
firm emphasizes personally tailored 
menus for winery events, and social and 
corporate functions. Beasley cultivated 
her interest in Chardonnay and food har- 
monies while traveling extensively 
throughout the United States for Cha- 
teau St. Jean, cooking for food and wine 
writers and restaurateurs. 


First impressions 

“When I taste a Chardonnay, I’m at- 
tracted to its texture,” Beasley contends. 
“T like it to havea comfortable mouthfeel, 
and I’m disappointed if the wine comes 
across thin. When I taste a Chardonnay 
like the 1990 Chalk Hill, I have only one 
comment: Delicious! 

“I’m not caught up in wine jargon, like 
creamy and layered. I just know what 
appeals to me. It’s like art. I know if it’s 
visually attractive, and I’m that way about 
wine and harmonizing flavors.” 

Beasley explains that providing food ser- 
vice in a catering operation is different 
from a full-service restaurant or being a 
winery chef. “Most often, when wineries 
engage my services for an event, the focus 
is more on an enjoyable, fun-filled wine 
and food experience for their guests — not 
a technical wine and food tasting. The food 
serves as an adjunct to marketing wine.” 

Beasley starts her preparation for Char- 
donnay and food harmonies at the winery. 
“I usually get wine samples along with 
technical notes and, when possible, dis- 
cuss with the winemaker his or her pre- 
ferred harmonies before Isubmit my ideas.” 

Occassionally, Beasley takes the com- 
mon approach in matching similar fla- 
vors and will focus on the wine’s fruit 
aspects. Lately, she’s been balancing 
Char-donnay’s tropical fruit aromas and 


flavors with salsas and relishes contain- 
ing mangos, pepinos, or Asian pears. 

For Chardonnays with less vigorous 
fruit expression, she emphasizes subtle- 
ties with seafood preparations such as 
sole with lemonand pistachios. The lemon 
balances the wine’s acidity, and the pista- 
chios play the dual role of rounding out 
the finish and adding a distracting 
crunchiness. “Creating more textures 
and flavors to react to in the food keep a 
Chardonnay from becoming boring in 
the mouth,” Beasley explains. 

“T sometimes think Id like to be more 
daring when creating food and wine 
matches, butI tend to play it safe,” Beasley 
offers. “When wine is the focus at an 
event, I’ll follow the leads of the wine- 
maker when designing a menu.” 


Trends vs. tradition 

Beasley confesses an affection fora good 
paté and Chardonnay. “There’s an art to 
making an excellent paté,” she affirms. 

“The 1990 Stonestreet Chardonnay 
would make an excellent match for a 
country-style duck paté with hazelnuts. 
Its full-palate expression, lower acidity, 
and fruity emphasis in the finish are per- 
fect for this style paté. But people are 
counting calories and watching choles- 
terol, so patés are not as popular as they 
once were.” 

To match the same taste spectrum, but 
keep it “light and right,” Beasley has used 
shredded duck on a bed of field greens 
with hazelnut vinaigrette and oranges. 

She has begun experimenting with sand- 
wiches and Chardonnay. She presented 
one which she has not yet named. After 
hollowing out a baguette, Beasley layered 
the bread cavity with provolone cheese, 
Toscano and Genoa salami, roasted red 
and yellow peppers, chopped olives and a 
watercress, parsley, capers, Dijon mustard 
and balsamic vinegar dressing. The sand- 
wich was bound tightly in plastic wrap 
until sliced and served. 

“For this sandwich, a Chardonnay with 
a crisp edge in the finish is needed,” 
Beasley explains. “While I liked the 
Stonestreet with a duck paté, it finishes 
too soft and fat for the olives, capers, and 
balsamic vinegar in this recipe. The sand- 
wich does match well to the oakier 
Chardonnays, like the Franciscan, Pin- 
nacles, and Prince Michel, which are car- 
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ried well by the smoky salamis. An at- 
tractive sandwich and a glass of Char- 
donnay make a great al fresco lunch!” 


Taste from the sea 

Beasley likes salmon with Chardonnay 
and prefers it poached, roasted or sauteed 
—not grilled! She prepares salmon cakes 
by poaching salmon in Chardonnay and 
combining the flaked seafood with diced 
red peppers, scallions, celery, chopped 
basil, and fresh corn. A mayonnaise rather 
than egg is used as a binder. She says you 
can keep a first course like this simple and 
seek harmonies by using the wine in the 
preparation and adjusting herbs. 

“T also like simply grilled swordfish or 
halibut,” adds Beasley. “When serving 
grilled seafood with Chardonnay, I use 
regular charcoal, not exotic woods. The 
marinade is olive oil, some Chardonnay, 
and a splash of lemon or other citrus to 
keep the fish moist during grilling. 

“An inch to 1%-inch steak is grilled 
three to four minutes per side. I'll take it 
off the grill as soon as the steak is marked 
and opaque in the middle. It’s slightly 
underdone, but will keep cooking for a 
few minutes after it comes off the coals.” 

Beasley’s herb preferences with Char- 
donnay are tarragon, followed by thyme, 
sage, and saffron. To illustrate the versa- 
tility of tarragon and Chardonnay, 
Beasley offers the following recipeas “one 
that will harmonize with most styles of 
Chardonnay.” 


Tarragon Roast Chicken Salad 

6 chicken thighs (skin on) 

Salt and freshly ground black pep- 
per to taste 

1 tablespoon granulated garlic 

3 tablespoons minced red onions 

“4 cup diced celery 

2 tablespoons freshly squeezed 
lemon juice 

1 tablespoon fresh tarragon leaves 
(minced) : 

mayonnaise 

Preheat oven to 350°F. 

¢ Sprinkle chicken with salt, pep- 
per, and garlic; roast for about 35 
minutes or until chicken is nicely 
browned and skin is crisp. 

¢ Remove chicken from oven, cool 
and remove skin. Remove meat from 
bones and cut into julienne slices or 
dice. 

* Combine with onions, celery, 
lemon juice, tarragon, and enough 
mayonnaise to bind chicken. Serve 
slightly chilled on lettuce, endive, or 
radicchio leaves. Serves four to six. 


) 


HAENCH OAK 
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Beasley considers roast chicken a natu- 
ral with Chardonnay. She places sage 
and fontina cheese under the skin before 
roasting and suggests that this prepara- 
tion works for a whole chicken as well as 
the breast or parts. 

She likes coriander with carrots and 
extends this concept, together with her 
fondness for the magic that oranges work 
in a simple carrot and orange soup. This 
recipe works well with oakier 
Chardonnays (“like the Franciscan”); 
more as a foil than a match. 

To make Chardonnay a fall or winter 
wine, Beasley uses simple mushroom 
sautes as a first course. “Porcinis are a 
sensational match,” she notes. 


Keeping it fun 

“Sometimes, I think a lot of fun has 
been taken out of pairing food and wine,” 
Beasley maintains. “We tend to over- 
intellectualize this activity. Many sug- 
gested recipes are too difficult for the 
home kitchen. Occasionally, I’m forced 
into simplicity due to the nature of the 
catering business.” Frequently, Beasley 
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cooks on-site and must consider the mea- 
ger facilities she may encounter. 

“The richness of the following simple- 
to-prepare dish can carry the weight of a 
full-bodied, highly stylized Chardon- 
nay,” Beasley contends. “It’s one of my 
favorite recipes.” 


Fricassee of Rabbit and 
Wild Mushrooms 

1 rabbit, cut into eight pieces 

2 tablespoons fresh thyme leaves 
(minced) 

Salt and freshly ground black pep- 
per, to taste 

Olive oil as needed 

Scant 4 cup brandy 

2 large garlic cloves (minced) 

2 shallots (minced) 

2 whole bay leaves 

’% cup Chardonnay 

2 cups creme fraiche or heavy 
whipping cream 

4 lb. fresh chanterelles 

|b. fresh porcinis 

4 Ib. fresh shitakes 

Unsalted butter, as needed 


¢ Sprinkle rabbit with thyme, salt, 
and pepper and saute in hot oil until 
golden brown. Remove rabbit from 
pan and pour off any oil. 

¢ Add brandy to pan — carefully 
ignite — and deglaze pan, scraping 
up any brown bits. When flames die 
down, add garlic, shallots, bay leaves, 
and wine. Simmer for about one 
minute. Add creme fraiche or cream 
and return rabbit pieces to the pan. 
Simmer, covered for about one hour, 
or until rabbit is very tender. 

¢ While rabbit is cooking, slice the 
mushrooms and saute in butter for 
about 10 minutes. Add mushrooms 
to rabbit and continue simmering 
until rabbit is tender. Serves four. 

Note: Domestic mushrooms may 
be used with equal success in this 
recipe, as well as dried mushrooms. 
If dried mushrooms are used, recon- 
stitute them in water (or preferably 
Chardonnay) for about 30 minutes. 
Strain the liquid and use in the 
fricasse. Remove tough stems from 
the mushrooms before slicing. 


YOU MAKE WINE: 
WE MAKE LABELS. 


TOGETHER, WE MAKE A DIFFERENCE. 


BLAKE PRINTERY 


PLEASE CALL FOR BROCHURE, 800/234-3320 
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FOOD & WINE 


Savoring Sonoma 
red wines and lamb 


By Rosina Wilson 


It’s beef with Burgundy; lamb with Bordeaux, right? Well, yes, 
if you must, — but any wine-savvy cook will tell you there’s a lot 
more to it than that. 

Traditional though these partnerships may be, they by no means 
tell the whole story. Today, chefs and wine professionals are 
innovative tastemakers who scoff at such a narrow point of view. 

Instead, they focus on flavor — in particular, the characteris- 
tics unique to each type of wine — and fine-tune their recipes 
accordingly. The key to crafting a pairing that works is very 
simple: Never let the flavor of either the wine or the food 
dominate the other. The richer the dish, therefore, the more 
intense the wine can be, and vice versa. 

In Sonoma County, CA, thanks to such producers as Nancy 
and Bruce Campbell of CK Lamb in Healdsburg, lamb has 
become a mainstay ingredient in ‘the bounty of the county.’ 
“Depending on the animal’s age, the cut used, and the method of 
preparation,” Nancy Campbell asserts, “lamb can be anything 
from tender and delicate to robust, hearty, and full-flavored.” 

Lamb is an incredibly versatile partner to wine of all types 
everything from ‘big’ whites, rosés, and sparklers, to just about 
the entire spectrum of reds. 

“Fresh, young lamb, especially in springtime, is wonderfully 
light and subtle in flavor and texture,” Dee Wickham notes 
(partner with husband Dan in Sea Ridge Winery in Occidental). 
“With a lean and subtle Pinot Noir such as ours, the simplest 
treatments work best. A touch of garlic and herbs can round out 
the wine’s spice and fruit. Or just broil some chops in the oven, 
absolutely plain, to display all the Pinot’s nuances, ina way that 
reminds Dan of a gradually unfolding peacock’s tail!” 

John Caputo, executive chef at Jordan Winery near Healds- 
burg, takes much the same approach with the ‘elegant, austere’ 
Jordan Cabernet Sauvignon. His most recent technique has 
been to marinate loin chops — “Tlove that flavorful bit of extra fat 
near the bone” -in a pesto-like puree of basil, garlic, and olive oil 
just before grilling them. “A light touch of fresh mint in the 
marinade,” he adds, “brings out the natural sweetness of the meat 
and harmonizes well with the wine’s raspberry and cassis flavors.” 

For the concentrated, mountain-grown Cabernet Sauvignon 
of Gauer Estate near Healdsburg, chef Matthew Gibson likes to 
work with older lamb, especially such dense, flavorful cuts as 
the leg. “I like to treat it as wild game to go with the wine’s big 
flavors and fuller tannins, and I lay on the garlic, olive oil, and 
a lot of herbs for a whole day to let the wine’s fruit stand out.” 

Zinfandel, grown in the Dry Creek Valley, presents quite a 
different set of flavors to the cook, and a personality that is better 
suited to more rustic, peasant-like dishes. Lou Preston of 
Preston Vineyards in Dry Creek Valley, describes a Moroccan- 
inspired Lamb Tagine that his wife Susan serves with their 
‘spicy, berrylike’ Zinfandel. In it, meaty lamb shanks simmer 
slowly with garbanzo beans, caramelized onions, carrots, and 
winter squash. The spice blend that ‘makes’ the dish includes 
cumin, cayenne, coriander seed, allspice, and ginger as well as 
“black pepper, cinnamon, and cloves, which mirror the spice 
flavors of the Zin itself,” Preston adds. 


Lamb at home 

How can the home-cook build a lamb dinner around a favorite 
wine? First, make sure that neither the wine nor the food 
overpowers the other (in other words, don’t serve a delicate 
lamb preparation with a hearty, tannic red ora rich, robust dish 
witha lighter style of wine). Next, choose flavors in the wine that 
you want to highlight and select your ingredients and cooking 
methods accordingly. 

The first, and the easiest, way to do this is by matching flavors 
that the wine and food have in common, creating a bond, or 
‘flavor bridge,’ between them. If your Pinot Noir is smoky and 
fruity, with earthy, mushroomy overtones, for example, you can 
smoke the lamb and create a sauce containing similar flavors. 
Chef-owner Rick Rozet of Truffles Restaurant in Sebastopol 
does this with wild mushrooms and sun-dried cranberries. 

The same goes for a Cabernet Sauvignon with herbaceous 
overtones — decide if it’s more like sage and rosemary or bell 
pepper and green olive and simply match up the flavors. A 
blackberry sauce, heavy on the freshly ground black pepper, can 
work wonders by emphasizing the same flavors in a Zinfandel. 

The second way to create a lamb recipe around wine, is to use 
contrasts. “If you do the complete opposite,” Matthew Gibson 
says, “the flavors of the wine speak out beyond what the food is 
saying, and vice versa.” 

Sometimes herbs used in cooking not only will tie in directly 
with herbal qualities in a wine, but also will help coax out subtle 
fruit flavors. Or a fruit such as dried cherries, added to a dish, 
might bring out the wine flavors — vanilla, cinnamon, and 
chocolate, for example — that have natural affinities with cher- 
ries. Often it depends on the individual palate, as we all tend to 
perceive flavors somewhat differently. 

Fortunately, there’s really no right or wrong in creating great 
matches of wine with food. The best bet is to experiment, and try 
to stack the odds in your favor by following these simple 
guidelines. By all means, keep sampling the wine as you cook, 
fine-tuning the preparation to your own palate. “Just do a lot of 
tasting,” Gibson advises, “and keep adjusting. If it goes, great. 
And if it doesn’t, you always can try something different!” a 


OHIO GRAPE-WINE SHORT COURSE 
Sunday/Tuesday, Feb. 28, March 1-2, 1993 


* Marketing Workshop on Sunday organized by the 
Ohio Wine Producers Association. 

- Technical sessions featuring industry and university 
speakers covering current topics in viticulture/ 
enology all-day Monday and Tuesday morning. 

* Three concurrent round-table discussions on 
viticulture, enology and marketing will conclude 
Short Course Tuesday afternoon. 


For program details, contact: 
Diane Miller or Roland Riesen 
Dept. of Horticulture, OSU/OARDC, Wooster, OH 44691 
tel: 216/263-3824 or 216/263-3814 


For information on exhibits and marketing, contact: 
Donniella Winchell, Ohio Wine Producers Association 
822 N.Tote Rd, Austinburg, OH 44010 
tel: 216/466-4417 
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How to double/triple brand visibility 


By Gracelyn Guyol, Gracelyn & Burns 


The wine industry loves public relations. 
It builds a quality image; provides an 
easy way to show off wines, and is rela- 
tively inexpensive. 

Advertising, on the other hand, is fright- 
fully expensive with results hard to mea- 
sure. Plus, it is a fact that wine industry 
leader Robert Mondavi has seldom adver- 
tised his wines. Instead, he has put promo- 
tional money into public relations with 
enviable results. What many people don’t 
realize, however, is how much the wine 
industry has evolved. 

Twenty yearsago, when Robert Mondavi 
Winery was small and growing rapidly, 
there were no wine magazines. The Wine 
Spectator was a small newsletter. Wine & 
Spirits, The Wine News, Quarterly Review of 
Wines, Wine Enthusiast, Cheers, Beverage 
Dynamics, and Practical Winery & Vineyard 
did not exist as we know them today. 

If Robert Mondavi had wanted to 
advertise, his choices were Wines & Vines 
(in which he occasionally took ads to sup- 
port the industry) or such consumer maga- 
zines as Bon Appetit and Gourmet. As a 
40,000 case per year winery, he could not 
afford to advertise with any frequency in 
consumer magazines, whose single-page 
rate today approaches $20,000 and was at 
least half that 20 years ago. 

The best choice was to spend promo- 
tional dollars entertaining the press and 
building brand visibility in editorial 
pages. Thus he set a successful example 
that is emulated by the premium wine 
industry today. 

Robert Mondavi is no longer a 40,000 
case winery. Other conditions also have 
changed dramatically. There were 
roughly 400 wineries in California 20 years 
ago, with only 36 in Napa County. Only 
238 million gallons of wines were shipped 
in 1972, with per capita consumption in 
the U.S. at 1.6 gallons. 

Today there are about 800 wineries in 
California with 200 in Napa. Per-capita 
consumption in 1990 was 1.85 gallons with 
a total of 390 million gallons shipped. It 
doesn’t take a degree in economics to see 
that today’s premium wine market is 
crowded, extremely competitive, and get- 
ting more so every year. What worked 20 
years ago simply isn’t enough today. 

Why would a wine industry publicist 
say that public relations isn’t enough in 
today’s marketplace? Because after more 


thana decade of promoting premium wines 
through public relations, I know how it 
works, what it can do, and, most impor- 
tantly, its limitations. 

Public relations builds product image 
through third-party endorsements, namely 
the press. Nothing rivals its ability to 
establish credibility and a quality reputa- 
tion. But it works slowly. The first six 
months ofa public relations campaign will 
result in only a trickle of results, and it’s not 
until the second or third year that the in- 
vestment begins to seriously pay back. 

Robert Mondavi Winery becamean over- 
night success in just 10 years! (That’s not 
counting his 30 years in the industry before 
founding his namesake winery.) If a win- 
ery can wait that long today, they probably 
owna bank. Which is why advertising is a 
necessary complement to a well-planned 
public relations program. 

Advertising has immediate impact, 
gives absolute control of the message, 
and guarantees as much frequency as 
you can afford. And, if it’s done cre- 
atively (this does not mean another bottle 
shot and some boring copy), it can deliver 
immediate results. 

Rarely do [recommend that a premium 
winery use advertising in place of public 
relations, but I often suggest a combina- 
tion: Public relations to slowly build a 
brand’s reputation; advertising to give 
maximum exposure witha controlled mes- 
sage. Two examples follow: 


Foppiano Vineyards 

In 1986, the Foppiano family had a 
serious problem. For 92 years, they had 
been making wines in Healdsburg, CA, 
and in the late 1960s were well-known for 
inexpensive, quality jug wines. By the 
1970s, Louis Sr. could see that Sonoma 
County one day would be known for its 
premium wines and that inexpensive 
wine was history. 

Foppiano beganripping out vines, plant- 
ing Cabernet Sauvignon, Chardonnay, 
Sauvignon Blanc, and Pinot Noir. They 
added stainless steel tanks, oak barrels, 
and state-of-the-art presses. In general, 
they began preparing the family winery 
for a different market. 

The jugs were phased out, and ex- 
tremely good, premium wines in 750mL 
bottles took their place. But the new pre- 
mium wines sold slowly. Everybody 
thought it was the same wine in smaller 
bottles. Nobody had told the marketplace 
about all the changes at Foppiano. The 
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family was discouraged. 

Would they have to give up using their 
own name and market these new wines 
under a different label? Had they been so 
successful with the jugs that it would pre- 
vent them from selling premium wines 
under the Foppiano name? 

In 1986, they started a public relations 
campaign to tell the marketplace about 
their upscale efforts. We knew the wine 
media had a fixed perception of Foppiano 
wines that would adversely limit editorial 
coverage and would change slowly. 

We recommended a small, creative 
advertising campaignrunning parallel with 
a public relations plan. This called atten- 
tion to thenew, improved premium wines. 
Two years into the program, 
following the launch of a new label to 
reinforce the new image, Foppiano pre- 
mium wine sales doubled, from 4,300 to 
8,900 cases/year. In 1989, the sales nearly 
doubled again, reaching 15,000. They ex- 
pected to sell 23,000 cases of the Foppiano 
brand in 1992. The use of the family name 
in the future is assured. 

But that is not quite the end of the story. 
Even after achieving their image transfor- 
mation, the Foppianos continue to use both 
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public relations and advertising to build 
brand visibility and further enhance the 
quality perception of their well-respected 
premium wines. 


Matanzas Creek Winery 

Matanzas Creek Winery provides 
another example of how both public rela- 
tions and advertising succeed together, 
but with a different goal than Foppiano. 

There is no problem with the quality 
image of Matanzas Creek’s wines. Their 
reputation for making over 30,000 cases / 
year of quality wines is second to none. 
However, they felt that their very consis- 
tency was allowing them to be taken for 
granted. This affected their visibility in 
the media and trade. 

Like the Foppianos, in 1992, Matanzas 
Creek chose to put a combination of public 
relations and advertising to work in order 
to increase their exposure and communi- 
cate a very pointed message: only extreme 
amounts of research, experimentation, and 
commitment have allowed them to make 
consistently top-rated wines. 

Their ad budget is not large. However, 
through targeted, timely, eye-catching ads, 
this message of extremism in pursuit of 
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quality has immediate impact. On-going 
public relations work complements and 
adds credibility to the spot advertising. 


Use all the tactical tools 

The wine market has changed for Ameri- 
can producers since the time when Robert 
Mondavi could easily rely on public rela- 
tions alone to promote his wines. The 
market is now global, rather than regional or 
even national. Competition for market share 
is keener than ever and continues to place a 
heavier burden on the marketing staff. 

During the past decade we have proven, 
withmostclients, that publicrelations alone 
can double a brand's visibility in one year. 
With both public relations and advertis- 
ing, you can triple it. 

If wineries are going to successfully pro- 
mote their wines, they must think strategi- 
cally and use all the tactical tools available 
to them. Today, that means using a correct 
combination of public relations and 
advertising. The factis, if youare not doing 
this, rest assured; your competitors are. ll 
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Getting IIORE from 


ad budgets 


By Brian Burns, Gracelyn & Burns 


Anyone who sells anything to someone 
else needs to consider advertising. Ad- 
vertising is, after all, one of the tools 
available to help people sell their wares. 

Advertising can be an extremely pro- 
ductive way to generate sales, if it is used 
correctly; with efficiency, by setting realis- 
tic objectives, and by tracking the results 
with the jaundiced eye of an accountant. 

The trouble is not many companies do 
it that way. Too many companies have 
misused and abused advertising, paying 
a severe penalty on the bottom line. 
Unfortunately, much of the misuse and 
abuse occurred in the wine industry. 

In the 1970s, Coca Cola charged into 
the wine business, with the Taylor Cali- 
fornia Cellars brand. The Coca Cola com- 
pany had a firm belief that wine could be 
sold with mass market advertising just as 
Coke was. Wrong! But, a lot of 
wineries suffered financially before the 
fallacy was revealed. 

Wine consumption in the U.S. grew 
dramatically in the 1970s. Year after year, 
total industry sales grew in double-digit 
increments. This high growth masked 
the financial burdens imposed on 
wineries by this ‘Marketing War.’ (It ap- 
proached poetic justice that the ‘Market- 
ing War’ launched by the mighty Coca 
Cola Company was won by the E. & J. 
Gallo Winery. Coca Cola uncondition- 
ally surrendered and virtually left the 
battlefield.) 

Since then, many wine marketers — 
except for Gallo— have either shied away 
from advertising completely, or used it 
tentatively, timidly, cautiously — as if 
playing with fire. Wrong again! 

Like tasting rooms, market trips, dis- 
tributor support, public relations, and 
case allowances, advertising can and 
should be an integral part of any 
marketing plan for wine. 

Using advertising intelligently is simply 
a matter of setting a few rules for yourself, 
and then living by them faithfully. These 
rules make good business sense,and should 
be followed whatever the size of your win- 
ery or advertising budget. 

Several of the examples used here will 


be for consumer media advertising, some- 
thing small wineries can’t and shouldn’t 
afford. Nevertheless, the principles in 
each of these rules can be applied to a 
small winery’s trade advertising budget. 
These rules serve to help any advertiser 
either save money or make the money 
spent work harder to produce sales; ben- 
efits of even more importance to a small 
winery. 

Here are a few of the most important 
rules: 


1. Be prepared 

Advertising can be expensive. Media 
costs may run into hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars if a winery is using any of 
the consumer media: radio or TV, maga- 
zines, newspapers, or even outdoor dis- 
play billboards. Even trade advertising in 
the various wine magazines can be ex- 
pensive if done with much frequency. 
But media costs area fact of life; something 
that must be dealt with by any advertiser. 

Another cost of advertising too often is 
overlooked or forgotten until it’s almost 
too late. Once you decide to run some 
advertising, you have to produce the ad 
itself. Starting from scratch, the cost to 
produce effective advertising can be 
substantial. 

Production costs for good TV spots 
start at around $50,000. Making two or 
three radio spots with some sound effects 
will cost $3,000 to $5,000. A four-color 
magazine ad using photography could 
run as much as $10,000 if it’s at all com- 
plex. These are big bucks for any winery. 
And, you haven’t even run the ads yet. 

There’s a way to reduce ad production 
costs. Most wineries have photo shoots 
at least once each year; shooting new 
releases for public relations for distribu- 
tors’ use. Make these photo sessions do 
double-duty by shooting for a magazine 
or newspaper ad as well. It may be just a 
matter of a closer shot, or a slightly differ- 
ent angle, or different props. Then all you 
have to do is set type to have a finished 
magazine ad — certainly a lot less expen- 
sive than starting production from scratch. 

More and more distributors are using 
videos on sales calls. The retailers like 
them because they get a lot of informa- 
tion ina short time. If you produce vid- 
eos for your distributors, make sure that 
the footage can be edited into a TV spot. 
Editing time at a production studio costs 
only a small fraction of what it costs to 
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produce a spot from scratch. 

Be prepared to advertise by insisting 
that all the graphic work you already do 
also produce usable advertising 
material. Then, you will be armed and 
ready to... 


2. Pick your own battlefield 

In the 1970s, Coca Cola defined the 
boundaries of the ‘Wine Marketing War’ 
with network television, unquestionably 
the most expensive form of advertising 
available. There’s nothing inherently 
wrong with that. The mistake was made 
when other wineries followed Coca Cola 
onto that particular battlefield. Except 
for Gallo, the other wineries in that war 
had absolutely no business being in 
network TV with budgets exceeding 
$20,000,000. 

Other wineries might have been more 
successful, and certainly better off 
financially, had they fought Coca Cola on 
radio or billboards or magazines or news- 
papers or matchbook covers — wherever 
Coca Cola wasn’t promoting Taylor’s 
California Cellars. 

This axiom is as true today as it was 15 
years ago: Don’t let competition dictate 
where you're going to fight for custom- 
ers. Pick your own battlefield, then get 
ready to... 


3. Shop till you drop 

The best deal I ever made for a new car 
was when I bought one I didn’t really 
need, or particularly want. And that is 
just the attitude you should take into the 
sometimes difficult and costly job of me- 
dia buying. 

Just as new cars have sticker prices, all 
the media have rate cards. Both are flex- 
ible; subject to negotiation, regardless of 
how much denial goes on. 


You're probably going to be paying 
full rate card if: your plans have locked 
you into using advertising as the only 
way to deliver your sales message; you've 
locked yourself into a particular medium; 
you're committed to using that medium 
at a very particular time. 

The trick to getting the best media buys 
is to first have alternatives (making the 
medium want you more than you want 
it), and to have as much flexibility in your 
plans as possible. 

If you’ve done everything you can to be 
prepared, then you already will have 
alternatives available to you. Remember 
that your good customers are just like 
you. They read more than one magazine 
(even the trade books), and listen to more 
than one radio station (the average radio 
listener listens to three stations regularly). 
Often, they even read more than one 
newspaper. The media themselves give 
you alternatives. 

Flexibility comes from having adver- 
tising that doesn’t require the back cover, 
oracenter spread, or morning drive time, 
or half-time at the Super Bowl for about a 
quarter of a million dollars. Make sure 
your advertising has ‘legs;’ that it will 
work for you in a variety of positions or 
schedules. 

With alternatives and flexibility, you 
can drive a hard bargain. Be tough, push 
hard for the very best prices, be willing to 
walk away if you can’t get the price you 
want. Remember, those rate cards, likea 
car’s sticker price, are just the starting 
points. 

Even with the chance to get excellent 
prices from the media, frequently it will 
be important for you to... 


4. Concentrate your resources 
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Let’s face it. No one in the wine busi- 
ness today can afford to throw money 
recklessly into something as amorphous 
as advertising: not with labor, materials, 
transportation, and sometimes even grape 
costs going up ina flat to declining con- 
sumer market. So, after you've picked 
your own battlefield, concentrate your 
spending plan so that you can have an 
impact on prospective customers. 


Here is a simple example. Suppose 
you've selected radio as your preferred 
medium, and you'll run in your top 10 
markets at the rate of 10 spots/week for 
13 weeks. Sound okay? It’s not. In fact, 
it’s a terrible plan. The 10 spots/week 
aren’t enough to persuade your mother 
to buy your wine. 

Don’t fall victim to trying to make all 
the people a little bit happy. Sure, every 
distributor wants advertising, just like 
they want merchandising, promotions, 
and many case-off deals. Retailers want 
the same things, just more of them. If you 
give in and run 10 spots/week all year, 
you will have lost sight of what advertis- 
ing is supposed to do: persuade consum- 
ers to buy your wine instead of your 
neighbor's. 


Choose to make an impact by running 
at least 100 spots/ week. Keep your bud- 
get in control by running in fewer mar- 
kets. Once you're satisfied that this ad- 
vertising actually generated sales, and 
enough sales to more than pay for itself, 
then you can ‘roll out’ the ad campaign 
to other markets. 


The result is that you will make an 
impact, be heard, be remembered, con- 
vert customers, and generate sales. No 
one can fault you for that. While this 
example uses consumer radio, the prin- 
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ciple applies equally to trade magazines. 
Don’t run your advertising too infre- 
quently, oramong too many books. Make 
sure your advertising breaks through the 
clutter and gets attention. 

And now that you’ve gone somewhat 
against the flow by concentrating re- 
sources, let’s see if you can really... 


5. Break the rules 

It’s okay to be different. If it weren't, 
we'd all be wearing the same size grey 
suit and driving a black car, just the way 
Henry Ford wanted us to. So, if it’s okay 
to be different, why is it that everyone 
tries to look like the other guy when it 
comes to wine advertising? It just doesn’t 
make any sense. 

Look at any issue of any wine trade 
book. Don’t read it; just peruse it, looking 
at the ads. I examined an August issue of 
one magazine, and soon my eyes glazed 
over from boredom. Over 70% of the wine 
or spirits ads were ‘bottle ads,’ and that’s 
timidity or a ‘follow-the-leader’ mentality. 

It was interesting that one winery not 
only broke, but shattered the ‘bottle ad’ 
rule. They used a full page. Perhaps I 
shouldn’t say ‘used,’ since most of the 


space was white — clear, uncluttered 
white space. Ina rather small space in the 
middle of the page was some copy, just 
plain words in black and white and 14- 
point type. That’s all, just a few words 
floating in a sea of white space -no bottle, 
color, lobster bisque, crystal glasses — 
just words! 

I feel certain that if someone were to 
measure readership of ads in that issue, 
this simple ad would lead the pack. And, 
that’s not because the ad is good, but 
because it’s different. Go ahead, dare to 
be different, break the rules. You might 
be pleasantly surprised with the results. 


Make advertising work for you 

Be prepared, pick your battlefield, shop 
till you drop, concentrate your resources, 
and break the rules, are five of the ten 
rules to follow if you want advertising to 
work for you rather than hold you cap- 
tive. There’s not enough space here for 
the other five. These will be covered ina 
future PWV article. a 
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PART II 


PROTECTING WINERY ASSETS: 


Effective insurance solutions 


By Chubb Group of Insurance Companies 
Gail McGiffin, Marketing Manager, 
Commercial Lines Division 

Doug Dowling, Manager, Applied 
Technologies Department, Concord, CA 
Carolyn Unger, Manager, Commercial 
Lines Division, Concord, CA 

Ron Quickel, Senior Loss Control 
Representative, Concord, CA 


Part I discussed business issues affecting 
insurance decisions in the winemaking in- 
dustry, with a focus on property exposures: 
protecting the building, equipment, and in- 
ventory which are vital to the future of a 
successful winery. 


Extra Expenses 

Wineries have a unique exposure, be- 
cause their market share can disappear 
overnight. If your business suffers a loss 
which keeps you from stocking shelves, 
your customers will go toa different vint- 
ner, or a different wine. 

An extra expense, in insurance terms, 
refers to the additional costs incurred to 
bring your business back to where it 
should be — as if the loss had not oc- 
curred. Depending on the loss, you might 
have to hire extra people, pressers, crush- 
ers, or pickers to get back on schedule. 
You might have to get extra deliveries of 
grapes, which could be costly if demand 
is high. You might require tank repair or 
replacement, or additional refrigeration 
and generators for all-important electric- 
ity and water. 

The main thing to remember is that 
some insurers sell a total limit of extra 
expense insurance. In other words, you 
can buy whatever amount of extra ex- 
pense coverage you need, and use it when 
you need it. Other companies give a sub- 
limit, which only allows you to use a 
portion of the funds within certain peri- 
ods of time. 

Certainly, the broadest is the best. You 
need to be able to allocate those funds at 
your discretion, because you can’t ever 
know what the loss scenario will be. 

What if you get your grapes from a 
single source, and that source has a loss? 
That could be a contingent extra expense 
— you’re going to have to find a way to 


replace those grapes. Your business might 
be threatened even if nothing happens to 
it directly. So it’s critical that you look at 
your insurance contract to see what it 
covers. 


Loss of income 

Coverage for loss of income can be 
built into your property or inventory 
policy. But you might have additional 
exposures that are separate from the sale 
of a bottle of wine. For example, a restau- 
rant or souvenir shop, or tour groups, 
may generate significant additional in- 
come that has to be protected. 

Loss of electricity or water — require- 
ments to maintain the business operation 
— can cause loss of income. 

Another source of potential income loss 
exists if you provide a single source of 
juice or grapes to another winery. What 
if you lose the ability to process the grapes 
at your winery, or if you lose the load of 
grapes you were going to process? You 
need to ensure coverage for that loss of 
income, in case you can’t satisfy that con- 
tract through another source. 


‘All-risk’ defined 

Insurance companies love the term ‘all- 
risk coverage.’ All-risk is really a misno- 
mer, because not all risks are covered. 
Three exposures unique to wineries 
should be included in that ‘all-risk’ defi- 
nition: contamination, humidity and tem- 
perature changes, and leakage. 

Contamination can happen at any time 
— during the crush, fermentation, or bot- 
tling. It has a devastating effect, and 
certainly is something to look for in your 
policy. Many policies do not cover it. 

Humidity and temperature changes can 
cause contamination. They also can cause 
expansions and contractions in wood, 
which can create a leaking barrel; another 
exposure. 

Tanks and barrels also leak because of 
human error — if somebody forgets to 
close a valve, or if somebody is connect- 
ing one end of a hose and doesn’t realize 
that the other person hasn’t connected 
their end yet. 


Liability coverage 
Liability coverage protects not only 
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your finan- 
cial assets, 
but also 
your repu- 
tation. In 
today 6 
world, law- 
suits are a 
fact of life, 
and trying 
to defend 
yourself in 
a suit is extremely expensive. Often, the 
actual amount you pay asa settlement or 
judgement is minimal in comparison to 
the cost of defense. 

Think about where liability exposures 
come from. It’s not always because some- 
body gets sick from drinking contaminated 
wine — in fact, that happens very rarely. 
Liability exists in your gift shops, tours, 
and restaurants. Somebody may slip and 
fall. Itmay not happen because you clearly 
have been clearly negligent, but people do 
slip and fall and hurt themselves. 

Also, consider your product. Does your 
wine stay only in the state where it’s 
produced? No. It often goes worldwide. 
Do you have worldwide coverage? If 
someone gets injured in another country 
or state, are you covered for someone to 
defend you and handle those claims? Do 
you have somebody in that locale who 
understands the legal climate? 

Product liability arises from everything 
from exploding corks to fractured bottles. 
The loss can be minor if it’s an isolated 
case, but it can be major if corks don’t fit 
correctly, or a wine bottle is too wide in 
the neck. 

Special events — from hot-air balloon 
rides, to art and wine festivals, to wed- 
dings — can be a source of loss. Just as 
wide a variety of events that you see, you 
will also see variety in the types of claims 
that come from them. Ask the group 
using your facility to provide a certificate 
of insurance, to prove that they’re pro- 
tected or responsible. This will give you 
some protection — especially if the event 
involves an exposure you really don’t 
want to be responsible for. 

Most wineries serving wine in tasting 
facilities are subject to dram shop laws. 
So liquor liability insurance can be a criti- 
cal form of protection. 

Personal liability is a factor in family- 
owned wineries. These are not facilities 
where we can say, clearly, what is busi- 
ness and what is personal. Probably 99% 
of homeowners policies exclude business 
pursuits. You wouldn’t want to lose per- 
sonal assets and risk business assets by 
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not having personal liability on your win- 
ery policy. Be sure that it’s there — ask 
the question! 

Automobile liability is a part of your 
winery, as well — whether it’s the 
salesman’s vehicle, or the trucks trans- 
porting grapes from the vineyards to the 
winery, or trucks delivering long-haul. 

Catastrophic liability coverage usually 
is called excess or umbrella, and refers to 
liability limits typically above $1 million. 
Most wineries have financial assets in 
excess of $1 million, and liability limits 
can go up to $100 million for larger win- 
eries. Be sure to check your limits. Don’t 
assume that a liability loss always will be 
under $1 million. 

Workers compensation coverage is also 
anecessary part of the insurance package 
to cover remuneration for winery em- 
ployees who may be injured on the job. 

It’s important to protect your vineyard 
from third-party lawsuits resulting from 
spraying. Spray, from sulfur to pesti- 
cides, can damage neighboring buildings, 
autos, or crops, by drifting or moving on 
the wind. If a contractor does the spray- 
ing, ask him for a certificate of insurance 


We sell the least expe 
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so you have recourse if an incident oc- 
curs. Inaddition, that puts responsibility 
on the contractor to be more careful. 

Protecting the owners or executives is 
also a good idea, given the kind of crimes 
that can take place. Employee theft, both of 
the wine itself and of money, is fairly obvi- 
ous. You want to be sure you have good 
security — that you're checking records, 
receipts, and warehouses to ensure no loss 
ofassets. But you should have coverage for 
employee theft, just in case. 

Another exposure occurs when em- 
ployee benefits are negligently adminis- 
tered. Errors typically involve negligence 
on the part of directors and officers in 
handling ERISA (Employee Retirement 
Income Security Act) funds and other 
employee benefit plan concerns. 

Occurrences of kidnap and ransom or 
extortion via contamination threats are 
rare, but in larger, more visible wineries, 
they can happen, especially if executives 
travel overseas. 


Risk management and loss 
prevention 
Loss prevention, essentially, is estab- 
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lishing policies and procedures to reduce 
the possibility of property or general li- 
ability losses, worker injuries, product 
claims, and vehicle accidents. Ideally, 
every winery would have a formalized 
loss prevention program, butsomesmaller 
wineries don’t. The main thing is to be sure 
that whatever you have in place is effec- 
tive; ie. to stop a fire from starting or 
spreading, to deter property theft, etc. 

The following are major components of 
a comprehensive winery loss-prevention 
program, starting with fire protection. 

¢ Fire protection: Construction of the 
winery building is the main element affect- 
ing fire insurance rates. Better-constructed 
buildings incorporating fire-resistant ma- 
terials will qualify for lower rates. 

Other aspects of fire protection are fire 
department response, the building sprin- 
kler system, smoke detection system, and 
on-site fire-fighting water. Where is the 
local fire department? How long would 
it take them to respond, and how would 
you alert them? 

Some wineries are located in very rural 
areas without municipal water supply. 
In some instances, the insurance carrier 
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will require that you have 60,000 gallons 
of fire-fighting water. Nearby irrigation 
ponds could be accessed to fight a fire. Or 
designate some above-ground tanks for 
fire-fighting. (If you’re located at the 
bottom ofa hill, put the tanks on top of the 
hill for substantial water pressure.) 

Consider brush removal. Dry trees, 
bushes, and grasses growing beside a win- 
ery building can catch fire in a drought 
situation, and a brush fire easily can spread 
to the building. To prevent this, maintain 
a 30-foot clear area around buildings. 

* Security systems: You've got expen- 
sive equipment, valuable wine, tanks,and 
case goods. Talk to your loss-control 
consultant about what security systems 
are available to help you protect your 
assets. 

Many wineries have a caretaker living 
on the premises, or perhaps you, the 
owner, live onsite. You may think that’s 
good protection, but are you or the care- 
taker at home all of the time? 

Things to consider from a minimum 
burglary-protection standpoint are: Are 
fences around the property adequate and 
in good condition? Are access roads gated, 
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with adequate locks, to keep people from 
inadvertently driving onto the premises? 

Outdoor yard lighting is a great theft- 
deterrent. Also, be sure all doors — both 
overhead and pedestrian — are fitted with 
deadbolt locks. 

¢ Contamination: Losses from contami- 
nation also can be prevented. How fre- 
quently and thoroughly do you sanitize 
equipment? How effective are the tem- 
perature controls and any alarms? Do 
you inspect bottles for residues or foreign 
substances? How good is quality control 
at each stage of production? 

¢ Wine leakage: A loss due to wine 
leakage can be very expensive. In dis- 
cussing wine leakage potential with the 
loss-control consultant, consider the kind 
of tanks you have, their age and construc- 
tion. An upright wooden tank might be 
more susceptible than one made of stain- 
less steel. What about the maintenance 
and preparation of those tanks? Leakage 
can result if wooden tanks aren’t pre- 
pared properly. 

What about inspecting the valves and 
seals? Who is responsible for ordering, 
supervising, and conducting wine trans- 
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fers? Not all wine leakage losses are 
accidental. Some are caused by vandal- 
ism or disgruntled employees. Those 
situations can be avoided with better se- 
curity protection. 

* Vehicle safety: Wineries have cars, 
trucks, tractors, and trailers on the road, 
which necessitates some kind of vehicle 
safety program. How do youselect, train, 
and supervise drivers? How do you main- 
tain vehicles? Do you conduct safety 
meetings and accident investigations, and 
what kind of records are kept for those 
activities? 

* Public safety: Public safety is essen- 
tially the general liability; for instance, 
when you have a major convention at the 
winery or special tour activities. 

Tours and tasting rooms are also areas of 
general liability and liquor liability expo- 
sures. Some wineries design tours that 
prohibitaccess to certain areas. Tour groups 
should be very small and well-supervised. 
If they visit the bottling area or the cellar, 
those areas should incorporate slip-resis- 
tant flooring and be well-lighted. 

Tours through caves are unique in terms 
of the hazards they present. Ask your 
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re-new barrel flavors 
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If you're interested in improving oak flavors in 
your wine and saving 75% of the cost of barrels, 
call INNERSTAVE" (707) 996-8781 
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insurance carrier’s loss-control consultant 
to walk through that area with you to 
develop ways to minimize potential 
hazards. 

Employees who serve wine to custom- 
ers in the tasting room should be sure they 
aren’t serving anyone who is intoxicated, 
to protect clients and the winery. 

* Employee injury prevention: Regard- 
ing workers compensation, California win- 
eries should be familiar with Senate Bill 
#198, requiring you to have an Employee 
Injury and Illness Prevention Program. 
Other states might not require such a pro- 
gram, but it’s still worth considering. 

A good injury prevention program in- 
cludes the following: someone should be 
assigned responsibility for the program, 
including regular safety inspections, 
employee training on work safety, and 
investigation of allaccidents. Your insur- 
ance carrier’s loss-control consultant can 
help you construct an Employee Injury 
and Illness Prevention Program or re- 
view your existing one. 

* Emergency plans: An emergency 
planisa set of procedures specifying how 
employees will react in different emer- 


gencies. It could be a fire, earthquake, 
flood, or a major medical incident like a 
heart attack or stroke — any emergency 
you can think of that could affect your 
facility. 

If an emergency occurred at your win- 
ery, would employees act properly and 
quickly? Prepare some procedures, 
put them in writing, train employees 
on them, and have them practice, prac- 
tice, practice. 

A contingency plan enables your win- 
ery to resume normal operations as soon 
as possible after some major emergency 
causes a shut-down. This plan includes, 
for example, arranging back-up electrical 
power. Make plans with a company that 
rents electrical generators, so that if some- 
thing happens, you know it will be 
available. 

Who are you going to contract to do 
bottling if the bottling lineis down? What 
aboutall-important computer systems or 
telephones? What about crush and fer- 
mentation alternatives? Make friendly 
arrangements with wineries in your area 
so if something happens, you can use 
their facilities. 
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The strength of your policy 


You don’t realize the importance of 
your insurance policy until you have a 
loss. The strength of that insurance con- 
tract should lie in three areas: 

1. The paper or policy itself, which 
should be based on financial stability and 
dependability. 

2. The insurance company should in- 
clude experienced underwriters, expert 
loss-control consultants, and responsive 
claims professionals. 

3. If and when a loss occurs, there’s a 
promise to be fulfilled — that your in- 
surer will respond within 24 hours, will 
be able to handle the claim locally, and 
willissuea draft payment within 48 hours 
after settlement is agreed upon. 

It is critical in arranging appropriate 
coverage to address the issues raised in 
this report, as well as any other exposures 
which are unique to your winery busi- 
ness. Your agent or broker can assist you 
in reviewing your current contract to en- 
sure the protection of your hard work 
and investment. a 
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PART Il 


Spreading the wealth 


By Kristina E. Harrigan, 
Farella, Braun & Martel 


In the Nov/Dec’92 PWV (“Spreading 
the Wealth,” Part I), | discussed the tax 
hurdles facing the family business owner 
who wants to give the younger genera- 
tion a share — and a stake — in the 
business. Part II presents additional 
routes to the goal of spreading the 
familywealth, besides the simple, low- 
tech annual $10,000 gift exclusion de- 
scribed in Part I. 

The $10,000 annual gift exclusion will 
not offer much practical help to medium- 
size or larger businesses, because the 
value of the business simply dwarfs the 
$10,000 limit on the exclusion. Such busi- 
nesses, therefore, may need a more com- 
plicated solution. 

The number of different solutions is 
probably almost as large as the number of 
different financial and family situations 
to be found in the universe of family- 
owned businesses. A business owned by 
three brothers and sisters, who want to 
bring in some but not all of their respec- 
tive children, will require one type of 
solution. A different solution will be 
required by a business owned by one 
couple whose children all work in the 
business, along with other, unrelated but 
valuable employees. 

The options described below, there- 
fore, are not universal ‘fixes’ for every 
business or every family. They are of- 
fered as alternative starting points for 
devising a business plan for your particu- 
lar business and family situation, with 
the help of your tax advisor. This busi- 
ness plan cannot be ‘painted by num- 
bers,’ but will require the kind of unique 
adaptation that only a tax professional 
can provide. 

The discussion that follows focuses on 
two types of family businesses: 

* none of the younger generation works 
in the family business; or 

¢ all of the younger generation works 
in the family business. 

Most family businesses will present 
variations on these two themes, and their 
business plans will have to be adapted 
accordingly. Only a few variations will 
be discussed here, however, due to space 
constraints. 
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Children do not work in the family 
business 

In a situation where children do not 
work in the family business, more of an 
‘estate planning’ solution than a ‘busi- 
ness plan’ solution is required. 


* Alternative A: Recapitalization and gift 

If the business generates a predictable 
and reliable stream of distributable cash, 
the easiest way to reduce the family’s 
aggregate tax burden is to recapitalize 
the business along the classic estate-freeze 
lines described in Part I. The only differ- 
ence is that the recapitalized interests 
must meet the ‘anti-freeze’ rules described 
in Part I. 


The recapitalization plan that follows 
satisfies those rules because it does not 
create a prohibited preference in the older 
generation’s business interest. The older 
generation retains its management rights 
and the bulk of its cash distribution pref- 
erence by adding a guaranteed payment 
feature to its interest (assuming that the 
business is in partnership form) and by 
making the younger generation’s inter- 
est non-voting. 

Recapitalizing a partnership, for ex- 
ample, would mean making the older 
generation the general partners and the 
younger generation the limited partners. 
The general partners would be entitled to 
a guaranteed payment, either for services 
or for the use of invested capital. The 
younger generation, as limited partners, 
would have no say in management. Ex- 
cept for the guaranteed payment, the gen- 
eral partner and limited partner interests 
would share all income, loss, and cash pro 
rata, computed after deducting the guar- 
anteed payment to the general partners. 


The guaranteed payment would re- 
quire the partnership to pay a fixed 
amount, specified in advance, to the gen- 
eral partners each year, without regard to 
the partnership’s taxable income that year. 
The partnership could take a deduction for 
the guaranteed payment (unless it is for 
services or capital that would have to be 
capitalized under other tax rules), when it 
makes the guaranteed payment (ifthe part- 
nership is a ‘cash’ method taxpayer), or as 
the guaranteed payment accrues (if the 
partnership is on the ‘accrual’ method). 
The general partners who are entitled to 


the guaranteed payment must report it as 
income when the partnership becomes 
entitled to deduct (or capitalize) it. 

What if the family business is currently 
organized as a corporation? You can 
achieve the same result by causing the 
corporation to enter into an employment 
agreement with the older generation, with 
a salary and bonuses close to the amount 
currently available for distribution (al- 
ways assuming that this amount would 
not exceed a ‘reasonable’ compensation 
for your services). The younger genera- 
tion would receive non-voting stock with 
the same dividend and liquidation rights 
as the older generation, but the value of 
this stock would reflect the cost of the older 
generation’s employment agreement. 

Ineither case, the value of the children’s 
interest for gift tax purposes will be de- 
pressed by the present value of the guar- 
anteed payment or employment contract, 
thus reducing the value of your current 
gift. The value of your retained interest 
for estate tax purposes, however, would 
be increased by the value of the guaran- 
teed payment feature or employment 
contract. 


Whether the increase in your estate 
offsets the decrease in your gift requires 
some complicated calculations and de- 
tailed assumptions about interest rates 
and the growth of your business. This is 
a good reason to consult your tax advisor 
before adopting this plan! 


This plan would cause you to incur gift 
taxes, if the value of the children’s inter- 
est exceeds $600,000 (if you are single or 
you own 100% of the business) or 
$1,200,000 (if you and your spouse make 
a joint gift). The ceiling is reduced if you 
have made gifts in the past that exceeded 
the $10,000 annual exclusion described in 
Part I. The amount of this ceiling reflects 
the combined gift and estate tax credit of 
$192,800, which effectively allows each 
person to transfer up to $600,000 during 
his life or upon his death without any gift 
or estate tax. The next dollar of gift or 
bequest, however, will be taxed at 37%, 
rapidly increasing to 55%. 


¢ Alternative B: Sale of your interest 
The business may not generate a suffi- 
ciently reliable stream of distributable cash 
to allow you to use the guaranteed pay- 
ment mechanism. Or the value of the 
business may be so high that your gift 
would be taxable under the recapitaliza- 
tion scenario. Inthoseinstances, you might 
want to consider another alternative, espe- 
cially if your children have significant in- 
comes from their own occupations. 
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You could sell a majority of the eco- 
nomic value of the business to your chil- 
dren in exchange for a long-term promis- 
sory note, secured by the business inter- 
est you sell. The note would have to bear 
interest, and, if the original principal ex- 
ceeds $2,000,000, you would have to re- 
port the interest income each year whether 
or not it is paid. The note also could 
provide that it automatically would be 
cancelled upon your death. 

Depending on the terms of the note, 
this plan could give you cash flow at, 
above, or below the cash flow that you 
currently realize from the business. You 
could retain full management control for 
the term of the note by getting an irrevo- 
cable proxy from your children until their 
note is paid off. If it is a 15-year note and 
you are in your 50s, you probably will be 
ready to retire by then anyway. If youare 
concerned about relinquishing control 
even then, you could recapitalize the busi- 
ness before selling any interests to your 
children, by making their interests per- 
manently non-voting. 


You would owe no gift tax on this 
transaction, unless the purchase price for 
the children’s interest was below its fair 
market value. Your taxable income dur- 
ing the term of the note will include your 
gain on the sale of your interest, generally 
spread out over the term of the note, plus 
any interest you receive (if the note is for 
less than $2,000,000) or interest that 
accrues (if the note is for more than 
$2,000,000). 

Your estate would not include the 


unpaid balance of the note if the note is 
self-cancelling, because the balance would 
be treated as income on your final return. 
Your estate would benefit from this treat- 
ment in two ways: 

1) the income would be taxed at a lower 
rate in all likelihood than your marginal 
estate tax rate; 

2) in addition, the income tax due on 
income on your final return reduces 
your taxable estate. 

Your estate would include the part of 
the business that you did not sell, but we 
have assumed that its value will reflect a 
sizeable discount because it will be only a 
minority interest. 

Your children could probably avoid 
any income tax if a part of their note is 
cancelled, since the cancellation would 
be treated as a purchase price reduction, 
which is not taxable toa solvent taxpayer. 


Children work in the family business 
If children work in the family business, 
you can reduce the value of your busi- 
ness for gift and estate tax purposes by: 
* paying yourself and your children 
generous Salaries and bonuses, 
* giving your children a share in the 
business as additional compensation, and 
* entering into a buy-sell agreement 
with the children that restricts the trans- 
ferability of the shares at least for a num- 
ber of years. This creates an incentive to 
them for continued extra effort. 


¢ Salaries and bonuses 
The business can deduct salaries and 
bonuses in calculating its taxable income, 
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so long as the payments are ‘reasonable.’ 
Since the ‘reasonableness’ of your pay is 
a question of facts and circumstances, 
some latitude exists here for creative fam- 
ily cash-flow arrangements. It is impor- 
tant to gather information about what 
other people in your business and geo- 
graphical area pay for the kinds of ser- 
vices you provide. This will allow you to 
support the reasonableness of the com- 
pensation in case of an IRS challenge. 


¢ Transfer of interests to children 

To transfer interest to children, you can 
either sell some of your interest in the 
business or have the business issue addi- 
tional interests to your children. 

If you sell the interests, you will recog- 
nize gain if the sale price exceeds your tax 
basis in the interest. You can defer a 
portion of this gain — and the tax due on 
the gain — if you receive a part of the 
purchase price in the form of a promis- 
sory note payable over several years. 

If you sell the interest for less than its 
fair-market value, you may still have gain, 
up to the amount of the purchase price. 
The excess of the fair-market value over 
the purchase price (the ‘spread’) will be 
treated for tax purposes as your contribu- 
tion to the capital of the business. The 
business can deduct the spread and your 
children will have ordinary compensa- 
tion income equal to the spread. 

If the business issues new interests to 
your children, the business will be 
entitled toa deduction equal to the spread. 
If the children contribute some capital in 
exchange for the shares, the business will 
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not have to recognize any income with 
respect to the contribution. But the con- 
tribution would reduce the spread, thus 
reducing the business’ deduction and the 
children’s taxable income. 


*Buy-sell agreement 

You and your children should enter 
into an agreement restricting transfers of 
the interests for a number of years, to 
ensure everyone’s continued dedication 
to the business. The restriction should 
require each party to offer its interest to 
the others at a depressed price before the 
party sells to an outsider or if the party 
quits the business. 

If you should die while the agreement 
is in force, the agreement could lead to 
significant savings for your estate, since 
the value of your interest in the business 
would be depressed by the restrictions in 
the agreement. Of course, the agreement 
would have to comply with the ‘anti- 
freeze’ rules, which require the agree- 
ment to be: 

* a bona-fide business arrangement, 

* something other than a ‘device’ to 
transfer property to your family for less 
than full price, and 

* comparable to similar ‘arm’s-length’ 
agreements. 

The agreement should withstand an 
IRS challenge if: The older generation is 
in good health when it enters into the 
agreement; the agreement restricts all 
transfers by all parties; it is within the 
‘ballpark’ of similar agreements among 
other unrelated entrepreneurs in your 
industry and geographic area (this gives 
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you considerable flexibility). 

The buy-sell agreement feature of this 
plan works even better if your business has 
some non-family employees whom you 
are willing to admit into the business. This 
will make it easier to defend against an IRS 
challenge. The ‘anti-freeze’ rules described 
above allow the IRS to ignore a buy-sell 
agreement if its terms are not “comparable 
to similar agreements entered into by per- 
sons in an arms’-length transaction.” The 
best way to satisfy this test is to include at 
least one party who is ‘arm’s-length’ — the 
unrelated key employee. 


What happens if you do nothing? 

At the beginning of Part I, I mentioned 
that there are two reasons to devise a 
suitable business plan for the family- 
owned business: 1) to encourage the con- 
tinuing dedication of the younger gen- 
eration, if it currently participates in the 
business, and 2) to reduce the crushing 
burden of estate taxes when both mem- 
bers of the older generation die. 

The alternatives described above ad- 
dress both of these goals. If you are 
discouraged by the complicated rules set 
forth here and feel inclined to postpone 
devising a plan, the following illustration 
of the cost of doing nothing may make 
you think again. 

Suppose, for example, that your busi- 
ness is currently worth $5,000,000 and 
that you and your business continue in 
good health for another 25 years. Ata 
conservative estimate, your business 
could then be worth $15,000,000. If your 
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estate included 100% of the business at 
that time, it would owe $8,254,400 in 
estate taxes! 

The estate tax would be computed as 


follows: 
gross estate = $15,000,000 


tax= 8,640,000 

maximum tax credit = -385,600 
(assuming married couple) 

$8,254,400 


Finally, and wholly apart from the tax 
costs and problems, you need to think 
about management succession and conti- 
nuity. The best estate plan or retirement 
plan will fail if the value of your business 
declines for lack of good management 
once you are no longer willing or able to 
run it. The time to plan for that is right 
now. a 
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Barrel Associates, International — 

The American partners of Demptos Napa 
Cooperage began Barrel Associates, Intrl. 
in January, 1991, after selling half of 
Demptos Napa Cooperage to its French 
supplier, Tonnellerie Demptos, S.A. 

Barrel Associates sells Dargaud & Jaegle 
(D&J) and Louis Latour French Burgundy 
barrels and D&J French Bordeaux-style 
barrels. Each of these barrels is made 
from air-seasoned wood. D&J barrels 
can be toasted to your order and are 
available from the Nevers, Allier, 
Troncais, Vosges, Limousin, Les 
Bertranges, Bourgogne, Jura, and Darney 
forests. 

Louis Latour barrels are made in the 
Maison Latour cooperagein Beaune. Since 
the barrel’s destination is never known, 
eachis madeand givena Burgundian toast- 
ing that compliments the fruit, rather than 
masking it, as if it will be used in Latour’s 
own ageing program. 

American oak from Barrel Associates 
is very special. Selected froma particular 
region, this very tight-grained oakis never 
exposed to artificial drying. When pro- 
duced, each barrel is toasted over a low 
fire for a very long time to insure uni- 
formly deep penetration of heat into each 
very dense stave. 

Barrel Associates has fully tested and 
now produces Europa barrels made from 
oak in particular regions of eastern Eu- 
rope. While the oak is the same oak 
species grown in France, there is no cartel 
controlling eastern European forests and 
Europa oak costs much less than French 
oak. Each barrel is made in the French 
export shape and fits existing rack sys- 
tems with no modification. 
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Inquiries to: Barrel Associates, Intrl., 
849 Jackson St.#1A, Napa, CA 94559, tel: 
707/257-2628, fax: 707/257-1622, atten- 
tion: Rich Davis. 

Please see our ad, page 7. 


Barrel Builders 

Barrel Builders is the oldest operating 
cooperage in the western U.S. with 20 
years of service to wineries throughout 
the U.S. and abroad. We havea full line of 
cooperage products and services. 

Our specialty is the shaving and repair 
of barrels and tanks. We shave over 5,000 
barrels/year for many wineries, using 
our router-cut method. With two ma- 
chines, we can accommodate almost any 
schedule. We handle warranty repairs 
for most of the French importers, who 
specify us because of our quality work 
and fast turn-around time. 

Our product line includes our premium 
silicone bungs, a full line of small barrels, 
as well as cooperage maintenance chemi- 
cals and tools. Call fora free catalog and 
a sample of our oak chips. 

For more information, contact: Barrel 
Builders, PO Box 268, St. Helena, CA 
94574, tel: 800/365-8231 or 707/942-4291. 
Please see our ad, page 61. 


Blue Grass Cooperage Co.,Inc. — 
With nearly 50 years of experience in 
making barrels, Blue Grass Cooperage 
offers finely crafted American oak coo- 
perage. 
Two barrel sizes are available: 200-liter 
(53-gal), and 225-liter (60-gal). Both have 
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eight galvanized hoops and undergo very 
critical quality control. 

To ensure the utmost quality of Ameri- 
can White Oak, Blue Grass owns four 
mills in four states and has exclusive 
supply arrangements with six mills in 
three other states. 

Blue Grass Cooperage has a program 
whereby a winery can specify air-dried 
wood from northern Minnesota forests. 
We can now provide 12 or 24-month air- 
dried wood. The 24-month air-dried 
wood carries a slightly higher cost, but 
we know you may want the extra air- 
dried time and we have inventory to 
supply you. 

Blue Grass can toast barrels toa winery’s 
specifications. Toasting can be done over 
clean natural gas fire or an oak fire. The 
toasting, which helps determine the fla- 
vor, bouquet, and the taste expected in 
good wine, is precisely timed to assure 
quality and uniformity. 

For more information, contact: Blue Grass 
Cooperage, PO Box 37210, Louisville, KY 
40233, tel: 502/368-1626, fax: 502/368- 
3606. 

Please see our ad, page 9 

Western United States distributor for 
Bluegrass Cooperage is: West Coast Coo- 
perage, 3255 S. Fowler, Ave., Fresno, CA 
93725, tel: 209/264-1580, fax: 209/264- 
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Boswell Company 

The Boswell Company began repre- 
senting Tonnellerie Sirugue in 1975 and 
Tonnellerie Radoux in 1985. 

Tonnellerie RADOUX 

Tonnellerie Radoux selects all oak at 
the forest level, splits the timber at the 
company’s own stave mills, and trans- 
ports the rough staves to the cooperagein 
the Cognac region for a natural drying 
period of 22 months minimum. 

Radoux coopers have pioneered long 
toasting techniques, head toasting, and the 
importance of grain selection. Every stave 
in a Radoux wine barrel is individually 
selected for consistently tight grain. This 
ensures slow, controlled oak extraction. 

Tonnellerie Radoux produces a full 
range of specified French oak barrels and 
is now coopering American white oak 
barrels at the workshop inJonzac. Radoux 
continues to be one of the premier French 
suppliers of new oak upright tanks, round 
ovals, and ovals. 

Tonnellerie SIRUGUE 

Located in Nuits-Saint-Georges for 
three generations, Tonnellerie Sirugue is 
devoted exclusively to producing new 
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French 228-liter barrels. 

Yves Sirugue and his son, Alain, are 
Burgundian purists. All barrels are con- 
structed of naturally weather-dried 
French oak, a process requiring 18 to 24 
months and a major oak stave inventory 
commitment. 

Sirugue oak is bent by heat using a 
traditional oak fire. Toasting levels are 
limited to house version (medium) for 
Chardonnay and a somewhat heavier ef- 
fort for Pinot Noir. The workshop prefers 
to ‘cook’ a barrel versus burning the oak 
excessively. 

Production at Tonnellerie Sirugue is 
limited to less than 20 barrels per day. 
Visits to the cooperage in Burgundy are 
encouraged to view the oak supply and 
production techniques. 

Inquiries to: The Boswell Company, 
1000 4th St.#360, San Rafael, CA 94901, 
tel: 415/457-3955, fax: 415/457-0304. 
Please see our ad, page 37. 


Cork Associates 

By importing the best traditional coo- 
perage techniques from Europe — air- 
drying the lumber and oak fire toasting 
— and adapting them to a modern coo- 
perage plant, we are able to produce a 
high-quality American oak wine barrel. 
Now being sold under the Canton Coo- 
perage brand and represented by Cork 
Associates, 60-gallon barrels are avail- 
able in Bordeaux, Burgundy, and thin- 
stave styles. From our own stave mills, 
we can select the best 2-!4-year-old air- 
dried oak to produce quality and consis- 
tency year to year. The barrels are fire- 
bent over oak fires, then toasted long and 
slowly over the fire to ensure a deep 
penetrating toast level that brings out the 
finest tastes in the oak. 

Boutes, Tonnellerie de France is a cen- 
tury-old cooperage owned and operated 
by Henri Barthe, who personally selects 
and purchases standing oak trees from 
the forests of Allier, Troncais, Limousin, 
Vosges, and Nevers, then custom-toasts 
each individual barrel to the particular 
requirements of winemakers from France 
to America. Boutes barrels are available 
in Bordeaux, Burgundy, and Chateau 
Ferre styles. Puncheons and Cognac bar- 
rels are also available. 

To place orders for the Canton Cooper- 
age American oak or the Boutes French 
oak barrels, contact Ken Seymour at Cork 
Associates. Phone: 707/224-6000. 
Please see our ad, pages 2,71. 


Custom Cooperage 

Custom Cooperage has an 11-year 
history of barrel shaving, repair, and 
barrel sales. We offer service along with 
necessary and unique products related to 
ageing American wines. 

Custom Cooperage is also the exclu- 
sive representative for the oak flavoring 
invention Innerstave. Innerstave works 
by matching the original surface area of 
the interior of a barrel or tank with new 
oak pieces. The amount of new oak sur- 
face area exposed to the wines is equal to 
a new barrel. Your wine gets the same 
oak character that it would have received 
had you purchased expensive new bar- 
rels. Innerstave costs only 20% of the 
price of a new French oak barrel. 

Innerstave’s flavors will vary with the 
wood types and toast levels you choose. 
Various geographic oak sources are avail- 
able, including French and American, as 
are exact toast levels according to your 
specifications. 

Availability is another factor of 
Innerstave. A standard Innerstave can be 
manufactured from current stocks of 
French oak within 1-2 weeks. 

Shaving of barrels, tank set-up, repair 
of barrels and tanks, and reconditioning 
or manufacture of any barrel, or tank- 
related product are all available from 
Custom Cooperage. As with any prod- 
uct offered by Custom Cooperage, we 
guarantee satisfaction. 

Inquiries to: Custom Cooperage, Bob 
Rogers, 24200 Arnold Dr., Sonoma, CA 
95476, tel: 707/996-8781. 

Please see our ad, page 46. 
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Demptos Napa Cooperage 

In 1820, Tonnellerie Demptos began 
coopering premium French oak barrels 
for the chateaux of Bordeaux. In 1982, 
Demptos Napa Cooperage started pro- 
viding American winemakers with tradi- 
tional French oak barrels of Export-styl- 
ing from the forests of Nevers, Allier, 
Troncais, Vosges, and Limousin, crafted 
in America. 

Each Demptos barrel, whether 
coopered in France or America from 
air-seasoned wood, is shaped and toasted 
over a low fire. This insures deep pen- 
etration that carmelizes the naturally 
occurring sugars in the wood. 

Forest origins available are Nevers, 
Troncais, and Allier from the center of 
France, Vosges from the northern moun- 
tains of France, and Limousin from the 
south of France. Each wood type is avail- 
able in 500-Liter, 350L, 225L, 112L, 56L, 
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and 28L sizes. 

Demptos Napa Cooperage also pro- 
duces 225L, premium American oak bar- 
rels. Each barrel is made from naturally 
air-seasoned American oakand is toasted 
to your specifications. 

All Demptos custom-coopered barrels 
may be ordered to your Burgundian or 
Bordelaise specifications. Styles include: 
Chateau, Chateau Ferres, Bordeaux, and 
Burgundy Export barrels. 

Inquiries to: Demptos Napa Cooper- 
age, 849 Jackson St.#1A, Napa, CA 94559, 
tel: 707/257-2628, fax: 707/257-1622, At- 
tention: Mark Heinemann, Sales Man- 
ager. 

Please see our ad, page 42. 


fp Packaging 

Tonnellerie Chalufour of Jarnac (Co- 
gnac), France was founded by master 
cooper Serge Chalufour. Dedicated to 
maintaining the tradition of old world 
craftsmanship, Serge continues to per- 
sonally oversee every stage of produc- 
tion of the cooperage which bears his 
name. 

During the auction season, Chalufour 
visits forests throughout France, select- 
ing wood as individual standing trees. 
Once sectioned and hand-split, stave 
wood is stacked and air-dried for two to 
three years. Traditional tools and meth- 
ods are used in each stage of a barrel’s 
production. The barrels are formed and 
the finished product is toasted over a 
slow oak fire. This time-consuming step 
ensures a deep and controlled penetra- 
tion of the toast and results in a barrel 
which imparts complex organoleptic 
characteristics over a longer time span. 

As a small cooper, Chalufour prides 
himself in his ability to produce barrels to 
anindividual costomer’s specific require- 
ments. Mature stocks of wood are main- 
tained from France’s major oak growing 
regions and forests including: Allier, 
Nevers, Vosges, Troncais, and Limousin. 

Barrels can be furnished in all shapes, 
including Bordeaux export, Chateau and 
Chateau Ferre, Burgundy, 300-350 liter 
Cognac, 500 liter puncheon, and larger 
custom ovals and uprights; and level of 
toast may be specified. Custom features 
available by request include toasted 
heads, special hoop location (to 
accomodate storage rack configuration), 
custom bung-hole sizes, etc. 

Inquiries to: fp Packaging, Inc., 385 
Oyster Point #3, S.San Francisco, CA 
94083-0881, tel: 415/742-5400. 

Please see our ad, page 3. 
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Independent Stave Company 

Independent Stave Company (ISC) is 
becoming known as one of the most pro- 
gressive cooperages in the wine industry. 
Using innovative technology coupled 
with age-old craftsmanship, ISC can meet 
the needs of both large and small 
wineries. Established in 1913, ISC, a 
family-owned company, has worked 
continually to improve their barrels. 

January 1992 marked the opening of a 
new facility specifically designed for wine 
barrel production. Barrels are precisely 
toasted over open oak fires for a full 40 
minutes to achieve a deep, penetrating 
toast. Barrel heads are toasted to the 
same deep toast. 

The slow, even toasting carmelizes the 
sugars held within the wood, removing 
much of the green flavors. The 
winemaker’s creativity is enhanced by 
the choice of toast (light, medium, heavy), 
plus the choice in wood age and stave 
treatment (planed and unplaned). One 
year air-dried oak is standard. We also 
have available a stave aging program 
that allows the winery to make a small 
deposit and ISC willage the wood as long 
as requested. 

ISC has recently made design changes 
to their 225-liter barrel. These include a 
longer chime for ease in handling, thicker 
head hoops to protect the ends of the 
barrel, and custom logo branding. 

Oak for ISC French oak barrels is sourced 
from the forests of central and northeast- 
ern France. American oak logs are sourced 
primarily from the Ozark region of the 
Midwest, where there are thin soils and a 
climate that provides for slow growth, 
resulting in fine grain timber. 

ISC has a separate customer service 
division to serve the wine industry, in- 
cluding a warehouse in California. 

For more information, contact: Indepen- 
dent Stave Company, 1078 S.Jefferson, 
Lebanon, MO 65536, tel: 417/588-4151 
OR 4391 Broadway, American Canyon, 
CA 94589, tel: 707/644-2530. 

Please see our ad, page 25. 


Mel Knox, Barrel/Bottle Broker 

The Tonnellerie Francois Freres is 
located in St.Romain, France, and has 
been owned and operated by the Francois 
family for three generations. Winemak- 
ers from the Americas, Europe, the 
Antipodes, and Africa have ordered 
Francois barrels. 

Classic 228-liter Burgundy barrels are 
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made from well-seasoned French oak in 
various toast levels, usually medium or 
heavy. All Francois barrels are shaped 
over a wood fire. 

French oaks available include: Allier, 
Nevers, Troncais, Vosges, Limousin, and 
Bertranges. These barrels usually need to 
be ordered three or four months before 
harvest. 

Tonnellerie Taransaud is now owned 
by Hennessey Cognac. Tonnellerie 
Taransaud traces its roots to the middle 
of the 19th century. This cooperage has 
the largest stock of French oak ‘merrain’ 
in the world. No fancy instruments are 
used to check the seasoning at Taransaud; 
a calendar does the trick. The rule here is 
one year for each 10-mm of stave thick- 
ness. Normal export barrels are made 
from wood seasoned three years; 
Limousin oak is seasoned even more! 

With their supply of properly seasoned 
wood, Taransaud makes barrels, pun- 
cheons, and tanks of all types. One of the 
most popular barrels made by Taransaud 
is the ‘export mince’— a thin-staved ex- 
port barrel with thin staves like chateau 
barrels. This barrel has become the favor- 
ite of many California producers of Mer- 
lot and Cabernet Sauvignon during the 
past four years. Wood is offered from 
three regions: Limousin, Center, and 
Vosges. Taransaud can make both Bur- 
gundy and Bordeaux barrels. 

Wineries wanting to insure delivery of 
Taransaud barrels should place orders 
well in advance. 

Inquiries for both cooperages to: Mel Knox, 
Barrel and Bottle Broker, 505 29th Ave., 
San Francisco, CA 94141, tel: 415/751- 
6306 and 751-6806, fax: 415/221-5873. 
Please see our ad, page 64. 

S 
Pickering Winery Supply — 

Pickering Winery Supply is the exclu- 
sive American agent for Companie 
Tonnellerie Vernou et Treuil, the export 
arm of two small French cooperages 
specializing in French Merrain oak bar- 
rels. Vernou Sarl mainly manufactures 
for the Cognacand Bordeaux region while 
Treuil et Fils supplies cooperage for the 
Bordeaux, Cahors, and Burgundy regions. 

Because both companies are small and 
have no plans to grow, the export 
capacity of this joint venture is limited 
to 900 barrels/year for the American 
market. During the last five years, they 
have exported to the U.S. under the name 
of two well-known French coopers. Now 
they are going direct. 

One principle advantage of working 


withasmall cooper is evident with Vernou 
et Treuil: they have absolute respect and 
commitment to the specific needs of each 
customer, so much so, that you may even 
specify the work of a particular cooper 
for your barrels who will sign each one. 
This guarantees uniformity from barrel 
to barrel and year to year. 

To help the customers with budgeting, 
Vernou et Treuil offers its products in 
U.S. dollars and not French francs. 

For more information, contact: Pickering 
Winery Supply, 888 Post St., San Fran- 
cisco, CA 94109, tel: 415/474-1588, fax: 
415/474-1617. 

Please see our ad, page 43. 


Tonnellerie Seguin Moreau 

The French cooperage Tonnellerie 
Seguin Moreau is exclusively represented 
in the U.S. by Seguin Moreau U.S.A., Inc. 

Traditional Chateau, Chateau Ferre, 
Burgundy, and Export style barrels are 
available in 225L, 350L, and 500L pun- 
cheons. Large tanks, oval, and round 
foudres and small barrels in 7-/2-gal, 
15-gal, and 30-gal sizes are also available. 

Hand-selected woods, air-dried, and 
aged under closely monitored conditions 
come from the central forests of France. 
Nevers, Allier, Troncais, Bertranges, and 
Vosges among many others, are avail- 
able, as well as carefully selected house 
blends. Wood selection and toast level 
may be customized to your specifica- 
tions. 

Seguin Moreau will offer American oak 
barrels for purchase by the 1993 harvest. 
The new barrel will be available in the 
Bordeaux Export shape 225L and as a 
300L puncheon. 

The American oak will be a blend of 
hand-selected white oak from Missouri, 
Ohio, Wisconsin, Illinois, Iowa, Indiana, 
and Virginia. To control the maturation 
and coopering process, the wood is sent to 
France where it is air-dried 18 to 24 months 
before the barrels are coopered in the tradi- 
tional French method, which includes a 
slow toasting over a natural wood fire. 

The intended use of the American oak 
barrels is to target a special style of Char- 
donnay and red wines such as Syrah, 
Cabernet, and Zinfandel. 

The staff is ready to assist you with 
price quotations, information regarding 
order requests, and delivery dates. 

Inquiries to: Seguin Moreau U.S.A., Inc., 
2180 Jefferson St., Napa, CA 94599, tel: 
707 / 252-3408, fax: 707/252-0319. 

Please see our ad, page 28. 
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Les Tonnelleries de Bourgogne 

The Burgundy appellations from Céte 
de Nuits and Cote de Beaune, including 
Le Chambertin and Le Corton, are the 
most complex of the world. Due to the 
differences in location, soil, exposure, and 
microclimate, the wines from these 
different appellations have different 
names because of their specific character- 
istics. Each producer and winemaker has 
a different winemaking style and the same 
appellation handled by two winemakers 
results in different wines. 

As coopers from Burgundy, we know 
and understand the importance of appel- 
lations; each forest has its own character- 
istics. This has been proven by enological 
research stations in Burgundy and 
Bordeaux and by different wineries, and 
we are dedicated to respecting the forest 
appellations. 

Each cooper of Les Tonnelleries de 
Bourgogne has a specific barrelmaking 
style that, together with different forest 
appellations, results in different flavors 
and more complexity for your wines. This 
explains why we don’t want one general 
French wood appellation to include all 
forests — would a winemaker, with the 
possibility of producing Le Montrachet 
and Le Corton Charlemagne blend to- 
gether the two appellations to obtain a 
generic Burgundy? (see Tonnellerie Vicard) 

For more information, contact: Les 
Tonnelleries de Bourgogne, PO Box 2322, 
Napa, CA 94558, tel/fax: 707/257-3582. 
Please see our ad, page 33. 


Tonnellerie Francaise 

Manufacturing American and French 
oak cooperage in Calistoga, CA and 
importing French oak cooperage from 
Bordeaux and Burgundy, Tonnellerie 
Francaise is the oldest full-line manufac- 
turing cooperage in the western U.S. 

Manufacturing in Calistoga of Ameri- 
can and French oak barrels is identical to 
the process in France. The air-dried wood 
is bent over an open fire, where it also 
receives its toast — to the winemaker’s 
specifications. 

The imported cooperage comes from 
two separate, independent cooperages in 
Bordeaux and Burgundy which supply 
traditional barrels as expected from each 
region. All forests and barrel styles are 
available. 

A new product now available is the 
Quercus Garryana (Garry Oak or Oregon 
oak) from the Pacific Northwest. Quanti- 


ties of wood are available for routine 
production in 1993. The wood is cut and 
is drying for production early in sum- 
mer-1993. We are excited to provide a 
new product to the wine industry which 
generally has some characteristics of Eu- 
ropean oaks and not the aggressiveness 
of some American oak. We are taking 
orders in Winter for next crush. 

Our diversity is our strength. We pro- 
vide barrels manufactured in California, 
Bordeaux, and Burgundy from French 
oak, American oak, and Garry oak. We 
look forward to hearing from you as to 
how we may assist you. 

Inquiries to: Tonnellerie Francaise, 
Duane Wall, PO Box 798, Calistoga, CA 
94515, tel: 707/942-9301, fax: 707/942- 
5037. 

Please see our ad, page 34. 


Tonnellerie Mercier — 

Founded in 1960 by Francis Mercier, 
Tonnellerie Mercier is one of the new 
French cooperages exporting barrels. The 
production facilities (located in 
Barbezieux, equidistant between Cognac 
and Bordeaux) were enlarged in 1990, 
and approximately 10,000 barrels/year 
are produced. 

All stages of the tradtional French coo- 
pering methods are carefully supervised 
by Francis Mercier (a Master Cooper). 
The oak is carefully selected from the 
forests of Allier, Troncais, Nevers, 
Limousin, and Vosges. 

The staves are hand-split for increased 
strength and better tightness. The oak is 
air-dried for 20 months to achieve a mois- 
ture content of about 14% before it is used. 
Barrel staves are bent very slowly over 
open fire, taking approximately 45 min- 
utes to form the barrel, to eliminate struc- 
tural stress and cracking in the barrel be- 
cause the staves are shaped when they are 
truly supple. 

The deeply penetrating caramelization 
produces an exceptionally rich and fla- 
vorful barrel. Toasting is considered of 
major importance at Tonnellerie Mercier. 
Toast levels of medium, medium plus, 
and heavy are available. 

Tonnellerie Mercier offers a complete 
range of cooperage styles: Bordeaux Cha- 
teau, Chateau Ferre, Bordeaux Export, Bur- 
gundy Export, Cognac Casks, and 500-litre 
puncheons. Most Mercier barrels are cus- 
tom-made. Delivery is 60 to 90 days from 
date of order. A small inventory is main- 
tained throughout the year. After sales 
service is guaranteed on all Mercier barrels 
for one year to warrant against defects in 
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materials or workmanship. 

Since 1990, Mercier has had possibly 
the most competitive prices of all French 
cooperage. U.S. customs is included in 
all prices, and full container loads (138 
barrels) are delivered FOB winery. 

Stefanich, a family firm founded in 1933, 
is the oldest cooperage supplier in Califor- 
nia. They are the agent in the western U.S. 
for Tonnellerie Mercier, and the producer 
and supplier of Stefanich stainless steel 
tank fittings for upright tanks and vats. 

West coast distributor for Tonnellerie 
Mercier: Stefanich, 2122 14th Ave., San 
Francisco, CA 94116, tel: 415/665-1885, 
fax: 415/665-1883. 

East coast distributor for Tonnellerie 
Mercier: Liliane Recht, Rt. 2, Box 756, 
Montross, VA 22520, tel: 804/493-9186, 
fax: 804/493-0435. 

Please see our ad, page 40. 


Tonnellerie Vicard — 

(continued from Les Tonnelleries de 
Bourgogne) 

In 1988, we purchased France’s largest 
stave mill/factory, Boismerin, to have 
access to all forest appellations and to 
guarantee our customers a consistent 
supply from each forest. Boismerin’s 
large stock of wood enables our three 
coopers, Billon, Damy, and Vicard, to 
produce 100% air-dried staves; two to 
three years for Billon and Damy, and 
three years for Vicard. 

We don’t believe in spraying wood with 
XMS of pumped water or in partially kiln- 
drying staves; the same results won’t be 
obtained as with the natural combination 
of rainfall, fog, snow, and sun for cleansing 
the wood of its astringent sap. 

The 180 barrels/day production from 
coopers Billon, Damy, and Vicard gives 
you all the choices of Burgundy, Bor- 
deaux, and 500-L barrels. Vicard also 
makes tanks and round or oval casks 
with stainless steel doors. 

All of the most distinguished wineries 
inthe world that produce Cabernet, Char- 
donnay, Sauvignon Blanc, Merlot, Pinot 
Noir, and other noble varieties know 
about our reputable barrels and casks, 
but not all have visited our four French 
operations. We invite you, during your 
next Tour de France, to spend some time 
with us and with some of our most pres- 
tigious customers in Burgundy and Bor- 
deaux. Please contact us for orders, assis- 
tance, and visits. 

For more information, contact: 
Tonnellerie Vicard, PO Box 2322, Napa, 
CA 94558, tel/fax: 707 / 257-3582. a 


Your wines deserve 
the finest care... 
we can offer you the 
most efficient cleaning 
of your equipment... 


e Have you spent the night 
scrubbing tartrates out of a vat? 


Put a steam hose inside — not 
yourself. Tartrates will melt away 
quickly. 


Steam kills bacteria on contact. 
Ideal for bottling lines. 


Helps keep tour area sanitary. 


ASME - W/UL & CSA 


Call or write for details. 


ELECTRO-STEAM 
GENERATOR CORP. 


1000 Bernard Street 
Alexandria, Virginia 22314 
(800) 634-8177 
(703) 549-0664 
Fax: (703) 836-2581 


« BATE « 


LABEL 
APPROVALS 


4 hours Service 
Low per-label costs 
Gov’t. Liaison Negotiations or Footwork 
Reasonable Hourly Rates 


TRADEMARK 
SEARCHES 


As Low as $70 


Your trade names or designs are searched at 
the U.S. Patent Office to help establish 
valuable ownership or avoid 
costly legal liability. 

Over 100 years’ total staff experience handling 
every government liaison need for industry. 
Phone or write for details. 
Government Liaison Services, Inc. 
Suite 209, 3030 Clarendon Blvd. 
Arlington, Virginia 22201 
Mail: P.O. Box 10648, Arlington, VA 22210 
Phone: (703) 524-8200 Fax: (703) 525-8451 
TOLL-FREE 1-800-642-6564 
Major Credit Cards Accepted 
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IN-HOUSE WINERY COOPERAGES 


Barrel restoration at Fetzer Vineyards 


Keith Roberts in Fetzer cooperage 


Fetzer Vineyards, Hopland, CA, estab- 
lished an extensive in-house cooperage 
program in 1992, under the direction of 
Master Cooper, Keith Roberts. More than 
$30,000 was invested in facilities and 
equipment to provide Roberts, his son, 
and a third employee the tools necessary 
to maximize cooperage for Fetzer Vine- 
yards. 

Almost 3,000 barrels were shaved and 
re-toasted in 1992 by Roberts’ crew and 
that volume will increase to 6,000 bar- 
rels/year by 1997. The 1992 work in- 
cluded 2,200 American oak barrels for red 
wine, 400 French oak barrels for white 
wine, and 350 French oak for red wine. 

Previously, Roberts shaved barrels for 
Fetzer as anindependent contractor. Now 
working full-time for Fetzer, Roberts and 
Fetzer winemakers have evaluated coo- 
perage procedures and explored refine- 
ments. Roberts previously shaved '%- 
inch to “46-inch from used barrels, and 
toasted the barrels over an oak fire for up 
to 20 minutes. Now -inch is being re- 
moved before firing for 30 minutes. 

Roberts prepared trials of different shav- 
ing depths and toasting times and the wine- 
making staff tasted wine stored in the trial 
barrels and preferred the deeper cut and 
extended toasting time. The barrels are air- 
dried three to four days after shaving, dur- 
ing which time the moisture content of the 
wood drops from 20-30% to 14-16% and 
alcoholinthe wood evaporates, before toast- 
ing over a 400°F oak fire. 

When shaving barrels, Roberts notes 
that the head hoops are shortened to main- 


tain roundness of the barrel and 
eliminate leakage. 

As the heads represent about 
25% of the barrel surface, a com- 
parison of whether to shave and 
~}. flip the heads, or install new heads 
= is in progress. One current ex- 
periment is to install new heads in 
[<= four-year-old French oak barrels 

=| used for white wine, and in five- 
| year-old French oak barrels used 
for red wine — manufacturing 
| the new heads at the cooperage 
_shop in Hopland. Currently, 
American oak barrel heads are 
planed 4-inch and flipped in the 
barrel, exposing the unused sur- 
face to the wine. Toasting experi- 
ments, both of new and old heads 
are under way, also. 

Approximately 15 cubic meters of 
French oak heading material from Center 
of France forests has been purchased. 
(1 cubic meter = 110 barrel heads). 
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Staff cooper at 
R. Mondavi Winery 


Robert Mondavi Winery, Oakville, CA, 
has employed a cooper since 1979. Pat 
Sheridan has been responsible for barrel 
repair, and inspection of all new barrels 
(approximately  2,000-2,500/year) 
received with a specific spot-check ex- 
amination process. 

When Sheridan began working at the 
Mondavi winery, he did barrel repair, 
shaving, and toasting. Shaving of 
Mondavibarrels was discontinued in the 
mid 1980s. Today, barrel repair is strictly 
maintained with a yearly inventory of 
materials needed, such as staves, tread- 
ing, hoops, etc., which are separated 
according to cooper and separated by 
forest origin and toast level. 

The Mondavi new barrel inspection 
process is as follows: Whena container of 
barrels is received, two random barrels 
have the hoops and heads removed to 
allowa thorough interior inspection. The 
toast level of every barrel is inspected 
with aid of a light through the bung hole 
to determine if the toast level meets the 
winery’s needs. All dimension specifica- 
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tions of the barrel are also checked to 
meet the requirements of the winery. 

Prior to preparing the barrels for filling 
with wine, four to six random barrels 
from each 150-barrel container lot will 
have their hoops and heads removed to 
allow thorough inspection. 

Every barrel will receive five gallons of 


hot (180°F) water to leach out excess tan- 
nins and check for leaks. The barrel will be 
bunged and rotated for five minutes. The 
hot water will create steam to expand the 
staves and expose leaks. The bunged barrel 
willstand oneach head for20 minutes. Water 
in each approved barrel is drained and the 
barrel is ready for filling with wine. a 


ISC oak barrel experimentation 


The annual meeting of the American 
Society for Enology & Viticulture (ASEV) 
hasbecomea laboratory for creative inven- 
tion recently for the Independent Stave 
Co., (ISC) Inc. The company manufactures 
oak barrels from American and French 
oak. During the ASEV meeting, wine bar- 
rels become the principal focus for the 
company’s owner, John J. Boswell. 

Boswell, third generation owner of ISC, 
is a mechanical engineer, who likes scien- 
tificresearch and invention that have prag- 
matic application. The ASEV meeting has 
proven to bea natural setting where mutu- 
ally beneficial research on barrels and wine 
can be sparked. 

At the 1991 ASEV Annual Meeting in 
Seattle, WA, Boswell and Ed Larmie, Mar- 
keting/Sales Director for the ISC Wine 
Division, talked with Dimitri Tchelistcheff, 
winemaking consultant, and Bryan Wil- 
son, winemaker of Benziger Glen Ellen 
Winery, about how anyone knows what 
makes one wine barrel work for one wine- 
maker and not for another? 

How do the variables such as toast level, 
oak origin, age of the staves before cooper- 
ing, and some coopering techniques affect 
wine? Can these characters be measured 
orare they only subjective? Is it possible to 
determine the results one can expect of a 
wine if one knows more about the results 
one can expect from the barrel? 

These discussions led to a decision to 
do some experiments together. 
Tchelistcheff agreed to make and analyze 
Chardonnay wine made in ISC French 
oak barrels of different toast colors and 
depths, and of different bending tech- 
niques. Wilson would make Chardon- 
nay in ISC barrels of both French and 
American oak, with variables of stave air- 
drying time, toast penetration, and coo- 
pering techniques. ISC made arrange- 
ments with Dr. Barry Gump of the Dept. 
of Enology at California State University, 
Fresno, to quantify the differences. 

The agreement was to provide ISC with 
several cases of wine in exchange for bar- 
rels and to sharesome of the expenses. The 


wines were first presented at the June, 
1992 ASEV Annual Meeting in Reno, NV. 
ISC, with Tchelistcheff’s help, offered the 
Chardonnay wines in the ISC exhibit 
booth to interested attendees. 

Tchelistcheff’s wine was made with 
grapes from the Beckstoffer Napa 
Carneros Vineyard. The wine was made 
with traditional European fermentation 
methods, extended lees contact, and mal- 
olactic fermentation. This involved cool 
fermentation temperatures and 71% 
months of barrel ageing. 

For the Benziger experiment, 1991 
Sangiacomo Home Ranch grapes were 
used. The must was inoculated with yeast 
directly into the barrel, fermented at cool 
temperatures, and kept sur lies in barrel for 
eight months. Wilson did not employ 
malolactic fermentation in order to achieve 
a fruitier and fresher Chardonnay. 

There was no one clear preference at the 
wine tasting in the ISC-exhibit booth at the 
ASEV exhibition, but many people agreed 
with Tchelistcheff’s own ratings of his 
wines, which favored the heaviest toast, 
the deepest penetration. 

The Benziger experimental wines were 
also tasted in the ISC exhibit booth at the 
ASEV eshibition and at the Benziger Glen 
Ellen Winery by invited winemakers. 

The analyses being done by Fresno State 
will be available soon. The same wines 
have been tasted in Australia, Chile, and 
in many California wineries. The wines 
will be available for tasting at Wineries 
Unlimited in Philadelphia, PA in Febru- 
ary, 1993. 

Reactions from these joint endeavors 
were So positive that ISC planned similar 
experiments with 1992 red wines. The 
June, 1993 ASEV Annual Meeting Exhibi- 
tion willbe the first opportunity to taste the 
wines from these barrels. 

ISC plans to havea written reportavailable 
ontheoverallresults of theimpressions of the 
Chardonnays. Hopefully, winemakers will 
reap the benefits of this research by being able 
to better choose a barrel for their particular 
desired wine style. a 
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Recommended corking practices 


Paul Wagner, executive director of the 
Cork Quality Council, Napa, CA, recom- 
mends the following check list before 
opening bags of corks for bottling: 


I. Corker jaw type: 

A. The four-segment sliding jaw-type 
cork compression system is recom- 
mended. Roller or iris-type jaws tend to 
cause wrinkles in the cork which can 
cause leaking. 


Il. Corker maintenance to ensure: 

A. Corking machines are maintained 
to manufacturer’s recommended stan- 
dards at all times. 

B. Smooth action in compression stage. 

C. No nicks or other damage to the jaw 
segments. 

D. Good alignment and seal of bottle 
neck in centering bell. 

E. Properly centered plunger. 

F. Daily cleaning and sanitation of cork 
handling surfaces, i.e. hopper, feed tube, 
orienter, and jaws. 

G. A 24-mm diameter cork should not 
be compressed to less than 16-mm. 


Ill. Cork handling and storage: 

A. Do not open plastic cork bags until 
immediately before loading corks into 
the loading machine. No bags containing 
corks should be left open for any reason. 

B. Corks recovered from the corking 
machine after the bottling is completed 
should be returned to the plastic bag or 
another closable container, ‘dosed’ with 
sulfur dioxide gas (vapor), and sealed 
tightly. 

C. Corks should be stored in a cool dry 
location, not in a bottling room, barrel 
storage area, or chemical storage area. 
The temperature should be 55° to 70°F 
and the humidity 50% to 70%. 


IV. Moisture content: 

A. New shipments of cork, as well as 
corks which have been stored for 
extended periods of time, should be 
checked for moisture content before use. 
Corks below 5% average moisture level 
should be discarded or returned to the 
supplier for re-hydration and sterile pack- 
aging. 

B. Corks with an average moisture con- 
tent of over 8% should be regarded with 
suspicion as such a moisture level could 
support mold growth. 


V. Internal bottle pressure: 

A. Wine temperature should be be- 
tween 60° to 70°F. If lower temperatures 
are used, then the fill point should be 
adjusted down to compensate for expan- 
sion in the bottle when room temperature 
is reached. Be sure to maintain legal fill- 
volume. 

B. Ifthe fill pointis too high, less vacuum 
can be achieved. 

C. The vacuum system should be well- 
controlled and maintained. Gauges 
which continuously display vacuum 
status at the corking head and 


frequent (each 2 hour) on-line QC of 
corked bottles (pierce test) are highly 
recommended. 

D. Bottles should remain upright for 24 
hours after corking. 

It is recommended that the above 
elements be combined to produce a net 
effect of no more than 3-psi internal bottle 
pressure at 68°F. 

Additional suggestions for the above 
recommendations are welcome at the 
Cork Quality Council, 1200 Jefferson St., 
Napa, CA 94559, tel: 707/255-7667, 
fax: 707/255-1119. a 


Continued from page 7 


latethisinformationand useitsensibly. Sadly, 
we, as both doctors and parents, slam the 
dooronthechancetoteachand communicate 
by making absolute, dogmatic preachings 
which teenagers know to be false, and fur- 
thermore, offensive in tone. 


Let’s deal with facts, not phobias 

It takes seven or eight years after college 
to become a specialized medical practitio- 
ner and perhaps another 10 to really polish 
the art. Among the features that distin- 
guish the wise physician are the ability to 
balance risks and benefits, to understand 
thedose/response relationship of hundreds 
of medicines with thousands of diseases, 
and to present that information to the pa- 
tient with individualized discretion and 
compassion. 

To accomplish these goals, modern phy- 
sicians need a flow of facts. Facts are not 
positive or negative. Facts are facts. Some 
may solve problems, and others may ex- 
pose our humble inadequacies. Some may 
embarrass us, and some may vindicate our 
opinions, but physicians do not need to 
apologize for facts. 

Doctors must remember that the reason 
they search for facts is to offer their patients 
more informed choices. 


This doctor’s recommendations: 

How do I interpret the facts on 
improved longevity for moderate drink- 
ers in a world where abuse of alcohol 
remains a serious problem for roughly 
10% of the population? 

1. If youarea healthy adult who consumes 
alcohol in moderation, continue to do so. 


2. If you are an abstainer, there may bea 
good reason for that. Before altering your 
dietary and beverage choices, discuss it 
with your doctor. 

3. Ifyou area heavy drinker, you should 
decrease your consumption to one to three 
drinks/day, above which the risk of acci- 
dents and serious illnesses may over- 
shadow any benefit from cleaner coronary 
arteries. 

4. If you cannot reduce your consump- 
tion, you are not alone, but you are in 
danger. Please see your physician and be 
frank about your concerns. a 


Dr. Shoemaker is a pediatrician, winemaker, and con- 
tributor to Lewis Perdue’s book, The French Paradox 
and Beyond. He has been accused inan AMA national 
publication of violating his Hippocratic Oath. 
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Do you know your ‘Neo-Pros?’ 


By Byron Burch 


The past several years have seen the rise of 
a new social control phenomenon widely 
knownas the ‘Neo-Prohibition Movement.’ 
Professional winemakers, home winemak- 
ers, and brewers tend to value individual 
freedom, and many of us have become con- 
cerned about the general public’s apparent 
willingness to accept its loss. Little appears 
to have been learned from the unfortunate 
American Prohibition experience early in 
this century. 

It’s not just enough, though, to simply 
stand in opposition to the ‘Neo-Pros.’ To 
understand what’s really needed to protect 
our right to enjoy fine wine and beer, we 
need a working knowledge of what’s been 
going on and who’s behind it. We humbly 
present a brief (30 question) quiz to help 
you check your awareness. We hope you 
find it useful. 


1. In November of 1991, the “60 Minutes” 
television program presented asegment de- 
voted to the “French Paradox.” The French 
Paradox 

a) is a new, and particularly obscene, way 
of kissing. 

b) are two well-known piers on the River 
Seine where Parisian tour boats tie up. 

c) can get you arrested in some places. 

d) refers to the fact that the French have a 
much lower rate of heart disease than Ameri- 
cans do, despite the facts that their diet is 30% 
higher in fat, they get less exercise, and they 
smoke considerably more than we do. 


2. Statistics show that a middle-aged 
Frenchman has this much chance of a fatal 
heart attack compared to his American coun- 
terpart. 

a) roughly 95% c) roughly 90% 

b) roughly 97% d) roughly 33% 


3. Causes of this discrepancy, which re- 
searchers have isolated, are that virtually all 
Frenchmen: 

a) have mistresses. b) speak French. 

c) wouldn’t be caught dead reading statis- 
tics about heart attacks and strokes. 

d) consume alcohol (especially red wine) 
and eat lots of cheese, but avoid drinking 
milk after a very young age. They do less 
snacking between meals, and may also eat 
less red meat. 


4. The area of the United States where the 
least alcohol is consumed per capita, is of- 
ten referred to as the ‘Bible Belt.’ It is also 
known to doctors as 

a) ‘Marlboro Country.’ 

b) ‘Lake Wobegon.’ 

c) ‘the best little whorehouse in Texas.’ 

d) ‘Stroke Alley.’ 


5. The immediate public response to the 
“60 Minutes” presentation 

a) registered 3.2 on the Richter Scale. 

b) was deep shock, as a majority of U.S. 
citizens suddenly understood the implica- 
tion thatroughly one million Americans each 
year die of heart disease, compared to just 
over 20,000 deaths attributed to drunk driv- 
ers, and that the overall death rate for drink- 
ersis about 10% lower than for non-drinkers, 
even when all relevant factors (including 
alcohol abuse) are considered. 

Recognizing that these numbers rank pro- 
hibitionists up among history’s mass mur- 
derers, ‘vigilantes’ and lynching parties 
formed in numerous cities, despite intense 
governmental efforts to keep the peace. 

c) caused a ‘Cheers’ rerun on television to 
top the Nielsen ratings for a week in early 
December. 

d) saw an immediate red wine sales in- 
crease of over 40%. 


6. The U.S. Government's response to the 
broadcast was to 

a) express delight with the findings, pub- 
licly accusing advocacy groups (such as the 
Center for Science in the Public Interest) of 
foisting false and misleading information 
about alcohol on the unsuspecting public 
over a period of years. 

b) point out that ‘Science in the Public 
Interest’ is an oxymoron, much like ‘rap 
music,’ or ‘military intelligence.’ 

c) order the U.S. Navy to reinstitute the 
daily rum ration dispensed to British sailors 
at the height of their maritime power. 

d) reject, through the National Institute of 
Health, a grant application by Dr. Curtis 
Ellison (the only American researcher inter- 
viewed on the “60 Minutes” presentation) 
for further study of the French Paradox. 

(Speaking anonymously to protect hisown 
funding, one member of the committee later 
admitted the rejection was without merit, 
comparing the situation to Galileo’s discov- 
ery that the earth rotated around the sun, an 
idea which went against the powers of the 
day. Heexplained, “One of the big unspoken 
policies understood by all is that alcohol- 
related research will be funded only if it 
supports the government position that alco- 
hol is bad.” 

Also, in the wake of the CBS broadcast, 
wineries were forced to cancel any advertis- 
ing that made reference to the “French Para- 
dox” broadcast on “60 Minutes,” while oth- 
ers had to cancel their newsletters, or with- 
draw them from distribution to their cus- 
tomers (under threat of having their licenses 
revoked), because the newsletters contained 
information about the discussion. How these 
orders were issued in accordance with the 
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First Amendment to the U.S. Constitution 


‘was not immediately clear. 


7. The government's response was based 
on the idea that, 

a) in a free society, the government stays 
out of people’s lives whenever possible. 

b)it’snotnecessary to foolall the people all 
the time, if enough people can be fooled 
enough of the time. 

c) If a lie is repeated often enough, it will 
gain acceptance as the truth. 

d) the American people need to be pro- 
tected by a powerful bureaucracy to keep 
them in line and save them from themselves. 


8. Although, the CBS program focused 
onresearch being done in France, and there- 
fore featured wine, beer has long been 
known to 

a) capture genuine draft taste in a bottle. 

b) list its alcohol content on the label, as 
required by law. 

c) taste better in cans. 

d) assist the body’s production of high 
density lipoprotein (HDL), the ‘good’ kind of 
cholesterol that helps prevent heart attacks. 


9. The states with the highest per capita 
percentage of alcohol problems are 

a) Nevada, Wisconsin, Vermont, and 
Alaska. 

b) California, Colorado, Hawaii, and 
New Jersey. 

c) New York, Arizona, New Mexico, 
and Ohio. 

d) Mississippi, Utah, Georgia, and 
Kentucky. 


10. The government warning labels re- 
quired on beer bottles were written by 

a) Peewee Herman 

b) V. I. Lenin. 

c) The angel, Moroni, as told to Joseph 
Smith. 

d) the Surgeon General of the United States 
(the recent one who wore a uniform com- 
plete with medals, though never in the 
military). 

11. The government warning labels 
required on wine bottles were written by 

a) Larry. b) Curly. c) Moe. 

d) The Surgeon General of the U.S. 
(See question#10). 


12. To become Surgeon General of the 
U.S., you must have been 

a) a Rhodes Scholar. 

b) a recipient of the Nobel Prize. 

c) elected by your peers, making the posi- 
tion the highest honor in American 
medicine. 

d) appointed by a politician. 


13. The U.S. government’s Bureau of 
Alcohol, Tobacco, & Firearms 

a) was formed in the 19th Century to en- 
courage trade with the Indians. 

b)supports and defends freedom of speech 
as described in the first amendment to the 
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US. constitution. 

c) can sometimes be nearly as entertaining 
as the Surgeon General, though not gener- 
ally so amusing as the Alcoholic Beverage 
Control units of many states. 

d) rejects any reference on labels to the 
well-documented health benefits of the mod- 
erate enjoyment of alcoholic beverages, be- 
cause (unlike the Surgeon General’s warn- 
ings) such references are ‘controversial.’ 


14. During a recent two-year period, when 
alcohol-related fatalities decreased signifi- 
cantly, the overall number of traffic fatalities 

a) dropped. b) dropped radically. 

c) stayed the same. d) rose. 


15. Evidence suggests that, if we are 
really serious, traffic fatalities may best be 
reduced by 

a) just saying “No!” 

b) requiring driver's license applicants to 
pass an IQ test. 

c) building more jails. 

d) equipping vehicles with speed-gover- 
nors, instituting serious fines for breaking 
the seals, and perhaps outlawing all refer- 
ences to speed or power in automobile ad- 
vertising directed at youthful drivers. 


16. Because the U.S. Government consid- 
ers it an ineffective way to reduce drunk 
driver-caused traffic fatalities, it is illegal 

a) to keep young people from having any 
experience with alcohol until after they’ve 
become fully licensed, but still relatively in- 
experienced, drivers. 

b) to encourage young people to avoid 
alcoholat all times, thereby exposing them to 
health risks in later life (Gee questions 1-4). 

c) for an individual state to raise the mini- 
mum driving age to 21. 


d) to begin teaching children the moderate 
use of wine and beer at a young age, while 
still under parental supervision (as it’s done 
in France) so they can learn about alcohol in 
a controlled, supportive environment long 
before they begin driving. 


17. According to surveys, American teen- 
agers believe the type of behavior that kills 
more people than any other is 

a) playing chicken. b) gang fights. 

c) food fights. d) using cocaine. 


18. American adults feel the type of be- 
havior that kills the most people is 

a) changing a flat tire on the freeway dur- 
ing rush hour. 

b) having sex while skydiving. 

c) riding motorcycles without wearing a 
helmet. 

d) drinking and driving. 


19. The type of behavior that actually 
kills the most people in the U.S. is 

a) telling ethnic jokes in crowded 
elevators. 

b) chasing greased pigs onto busy free- 
ways. 

c) talking back to the Los Angeles, CA 
police. 

d) smoking, which annually kills more 
people than cocaine use, all forms of alcohol 
abuse, automobile accidents, murders, sui- 
cides, and HIV (AIDS) infections combined. 


20. The U.S. government’s response to 
this fact 

a) becomes clear as you follow the yellow 
brick road. 

b) makes a certain amount of sense in an 
odd sort of way. 

c) was to initiate an elaborate ad cam- 
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paign, once the truth was discovered, to cor- 
rect past misinformation, and move to pro- 
tect the lives of its citizens. 

d) was to continue subsidizing tobacco 
farmers in Jesse Helms’ home state (among 
others). 


21. In the United States, ‘sin’ taxes 

a) significantly alter human behavior, mak- 
ing this a better world in the end. 

b) are paved with good intentions. 

c) are good and fair revenue vehicles ben- 
efiting the public. 

d) are always more popular with polliti- 
cians than general tax increases which im- 
pact everyone, and which therefore could 
cost them even more votes. 


22. Sin taxes and vice squads 

a) exist to defend truth, justice, and the 
American way. 

b) exist to reflect a pluralistic society’s 
desire to promote freedom for individuals 
from all cultures and walks of life. 

c) exist to allow politicians to raise taxes 
invisibly, and police departments to show a 
maximum number of arrests with a mini- 
mum amount of effort. 

d) suggest that the separation of church 
and state is a constitutional doctrine not yet 
fully understood. 


23. Shortly after the repeal of Prohibi- 
tion, the government took steps to outlaw a 
number of drugs. This was done 

a) because the end of Prohibition had dras- 
tically curtailed the income organized crime 
had become accustomed to. It was, there- 
fore, necessary to create some new illicit 
activities to stimulate the economy. 

b) strictly to protect the public. 

c) because J. Edgar Hoover felt they werea 
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communist plot. 

d) because they were either easily grown, 
or easily concealed, and therefore difficult to 
tax. 

24. In an election year, it may be impor- 
tant for wine and beer lovers to consider the 
religious orientation of candidates, espe- 


cially if they are 
a) Mormons. b) Muslims. 
c)Southern Baptists. d) any oftheabove, 


plus some others. 


25. The highest office to which a member 
of some religious groups may safely be 
elected (without posing a potential danger 
to your freedom) is 

a) Senator. 

c) Mayor. 


b) Governor. 
d) Assistant Dogcatcher. 


26. If you wish to enjoy wines and beers 
with a minimum of government interfer- 
ence, you may need to understand 

a) “what a waste it is to lose one’s mind, or 
not to have a mind.” 

b) Rosanne Barr’s personal philosophy 
of life. 

c) the mystic vision of Poncho Villa. 

d) the religious or philosophical orienta- 
tions of ranking bureaucrats at the National 
Institute of Health, the BATF, state Alcoholic 
Beverage Controls, and legislative aides at vari- 
ous levels, whose jobs may include selecting 


information to pass on to their superiors. 


27. It may be necessary to understand all 
potential opponents if you are to fight back 
effectively. Mormons, for example, are 
sometimes said by the media to represent 
“traditional American values.” Mormons 
are also understood to have 

a) too many ‘M’s. 

b) had too many wives and children, till 
divine revelation said Utah would neverbea 
state if they didn’t knock it off. 

c) too few golden tablets. 

d) many dollars and a surprising amount 
of political influence. 


28. One of the most sacred ceremonies 
among Southern Baptists and other groups, 
is conducted with unfermented grape juice 

a) as it was at the original ‘Last Supper, 
several months after the grape harvest, and 
1,800 years before the development of 
refrigeration and pasteurization. 

b) toreflect their belief that Jesus attempted 
asin by trying to sip some wine while on the 
cross. He was saved from this error because 
bacteria had fortuitously converted the wine’s 
alcohol into acetic acid, turning the wine into 
vinegar. The church’s annual ‘Microbe Cer- 
emony’ pays homage to these humble heroes. 

c) as only Concord grape juice may appro- 
priately be used. 
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d) because of historical ignorance. 


29. It was decided not to discuss Muslims 
in this space 

a) because there are too few in the U.S. 

b) because there is absolutely nothing 
funny about Muslims. 

c) because all major Muslim groups have 
agreed to endorse the principle of church/ 
state separation, a critically important provi- 
sion of the U.S. constitution. 

d) after consultation with Salman Rushdie 
and Akhtar Hamid Khan. 


30. In early 1991, it was reported that the 
mayor of a small town in the Mexican state 
of Chiapas had banned the sale of liquor in 
the town, which caused him to be beaten to 
death by an enraged crowd. 

When people rise up as one to strike 
down a would-be tyrant attempting to take 
away their freedom, the resulting homicide 
is considered 

a) felonious. 

c) justifiable. 


b) regrettable. 
d) praiseworthy. 


(Answers are where you find them.) |_| 


Reprinted from the Beverage People News 
published by Great Fermentations of Santa Rosa, 
CA. Copyright 1992 Byron Burch. 
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HONESTY IN MARKETING: 


Is rt there? 


By Jay Conrad Levinson 


Most people don’t believe there’s hon- 
esty in marketing. Do you? 

A national poll revealed that 53% of the 
American population sensed a ‘feeling of 
deception’ in marketing. Even you and I 
always have known that when it comes to 
marketing, the American public has a 
built-in B.S. detector. 

A mere, but growing, handful of mar- 
keting practitioners created the im- 
pression of deceit. Most marketing is 
honest in that it tells the truth. Buta great 
deal of marketing exaggerates, primarily 
due to enthusiasm on the part of the 
company and the copywriter. The line 
that crosses from exaggeration to dis- 
honesty is a hazy one. 

I cannot claim to you that honesty is one 
of the most valuable weapons in the arse- 
nal of a guerrilla, although it should be in 
every arsenal. But I can advise you that 
dishonesty is one of the most mortal en- 
emies of marketing, and that itisemployed 
by no red-blooded guerrilla. Dishonesty 
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detracts from your wines, from the media 
in general, and from all marketing. 

To be perfectly honest, it is very diffi- 
cult to be believed in the marketing envi- 
ronment, even when you're telling the 
truth. So you’ve got to bend over back- 
wards to be believed. 

One way to gain belief is to admit a 
shortcoming from the past. Another way 
is to find something about your winery 
that is not the best, but not important — 
then admit that fault. Everything you say 
after that will be believed because you 
have proven you are telling the truth. 

One of my favorite guerrillas, owner of 
a large chain of video rental stores, re- 
quires all employees to select a movie 
they dislike so that they can warn cus- 
tomers about it. Again, everything they 
say after that will be believed because 
they have established their honesty. 

It’s too bad that you’ve got to take 
measures to establish your honesty, but 
the unscrupulous few have made that the 
reality in marketing. It is yours to adapt 
to, or risk a skeptical public. 

Beyond bad-mouthing yourself, other 
measures can lend to your honesty. Cer- 
tainly publishing a newsletter or giving a 
wine seminar lends to your authority, 
hence your expertise. Frequent advertis- 
ing with consistent claims can make an 
unconscious — but effective — point to 


prospects. It suggests that you wouldn't 
be advertising and making those claims 
so much if they weren’t true, because 
otherwise you'd be in court by now. 

It is quite simple to be honest in all of 
your marketing. It is quite difficult to be 
believed. Your statements must have the 
ring of truth and the feeling of sincerity. 
But they can’t sound patronizing. You've 
got to be conscious of those who sur- 
round you in the pages or on the air- 
waves. They may be spouting lies like 
there’s no tomorrow. 

Use believable words and phrases. Leo 
Burnett termed it ‘shirtsleeve English.’ 
Although a single honest marketing tool 
won't prove your honesty, your contin- 
ued reverence of truth in marketing will. 

Marketing that is 99% honest and 1% 
dishonest will have the dishonesty ex- 
posed and held up to the limelight, if not 
to the piercing questions of “60 Minutes.” 
People will tend to believe your marketing 
based upon their unconscious assessment 
of your most unbelievable statement. That 
means you can undo a dynamite market- 
ing program with one clinker. a 


(Jay Conrad Levinson is the author of the international 
best-seller, Guerrilla Marketing, other business books, 
and publishes The Guerrilla Marketing Newsletter. 
For a free catalog on these and other products and 
services, call toll-free 800/748-6444, in California, call 
415/381-8361.) 


© MONTEREY 
INE FESTIVAL 


Featuring more than 200 California wineries along 
with the Peninsula’s finest cuisine. 


Rich with learning, full-bodied tastings, 
and a touch of touring. 


For information call: (800) 525-FEST or fax: (12) 853-2548 


Produced and bottled by the 


: National Restaurant Association : 
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Build a winning 
winery/distributor team 


By Daniel Wilson, President 
Innovative Wine Marketing 


Winery / distributor relationships are of- 
ten like international diplomacy — calm 
on the surface, but laced with antago- 
nisms and hidden agendas at deeper lev- 
els. Such a relationship is not conducive 
to cooperation. 

The need for cooperation is well-illus- 
trated by a sports metaphor. When a foot- 
ball team faces a formidable opponent, all 
the players instantly must respond to the 
needs of the moment. Personal rivalries 
among team members must be left in the 
locker room. On the field, these rivalries 
create disunity that works to the advan- 
tage of the opposing team. 

The pace and complexity of today’s 
business environment demand that win- 
ery and distributor management work as 
ateam. Those that do not will find their 
effectiveness declining and their costs 
escalating to a point that weakens their 
businesses fatally. Cooperation is much 
more than an appealing ideal; it is as 
indispensable as it is on the playing field 
of a professional football game. 

The search for greater cooperation be- 
tween wineries and distributors raises 
these questions: 

1) What are the roots of existing an- 
tagonism? 

2) How can these rivalries be replaced 
with constructive team efforts? 

3) What tasks will contribute the most 
to shared success and profitability over 
the long term? 


Roots of antagonism 

The wine industry is, comparatively 
speaking, slow-paced and distant from 
the business mainstream. It is these very 
qualities that brought many people to the 
industry in the first place. It was a place 
where little Festus could write the winery 
newsletter and include Mom’s recipes. It 
was a place where knowing the differ- 
ence between foie gras and faux pas was 
reason enough to fly youaround the coun- 
try to address sales meetings. 

This created a clash between newcom- 
ers with talents foreign to the wine sales 


industry, and an old-guard liquor men- 
tality at the distributor level with talents 
equally foreign to the wine sales indus- 
try. No one knew how to handle it, but 
they all wanted to be in charge. 

Is it any wonder that these two groups 
found things to disagree about? They also 
lacked a vocabulary for resolving differ- 
ences, and this led to the establishment of 
countless organizations. If you got five 
people together who agreed on anything, 
they formed their own organization. 

To end this cycle we have to deal with 
little Festus in a new way: If you ask 
yourself, “How effective is our newslet- 
ter?” Your old answer might have been, 
“I think it’s pretty strong. Wesold a case 
of wine yesterday to one of our readers.” 

Your new answer must be: “I have 
serious doubts. I know that your nephew 
Festus really likes being in charge of the 
newsletter, but he is completely self- 
taught. I want to get a professional in 
here to give us some advice and show us 
how to be more effective.” 

A tribe in New Guinea, the Kiriwina, 
have a word for this kind of painful can- 
dor. They call it biga peula (BEE-kuh 
POOL-uh), or ‘hard words.’ In his book, 
They Have a Word for It, Howard 
Rheingold says, “This phenomenon is 
not confined to the Kiriwina. In many 
companies, you can get fired by saying 
what everybody knows to be true, ‘The 
boss is an idiot.’” 

The wine distribution business, because 
of its relatively slow pace and its com- 
parative isolation from other businesses, 
has accumulated layers of outmoded pro- 
cedures and policies that must be swept 
clean from the system if it is to prosper. 
We must declare that Festus needs help 
and that the boss should be put back into 
a sales territory where his skills match his 
assignment. 

Furthermore, we must do this without 
destroying the system we are trying to 
save, and this requires negotiating skills. 


Replacing rivalry with cooperation 

“Tf you dance together, something will hap- 
pen. If you don't, the next world will look very 
much like this one.” — from an African myth 
about creation 


The underlying desire of most winery 


“managers is to persuade the distributor 


to devote more selling time and effort to 
his brand. The underlying desire of most 
distributor managers is to devoteas much 
time as possible to the brands that sell the 
most easily. This is where the relation- 
ship begins to get complicated. What 
makes it easier to sell one brand over an- 
other? Great wine? Low prices? Salesman 
incentives? Frequent post-offs? Expen- 
sive point of sale? Better packaging? 

These questions produce a debate. 
Usually the debaters are short on facts 
and long on opinions. This leads, gener- 
ally, to anger and hurt feelings, and may 
lead to abrupt cancellations of distribu- 
tion agreements. 

The seeds of rivalry are sown in this 
manner. In order to achieve cooperation 
instead of rivalry, it is essential to have 
clearly defined goals and well-developed 
negotiating skills. 

Developing negotiating skills is best 
achieved by attending workshops and by 
reading. Career Tracks seminars are af- 
fordable. Many of them cost only $49.00 
for a full day. They deal with specific 
management topics that include many 
aspects of coaching and negotiating. 
These seminars tour the country, making 
them particularly convenient. To ordera 
seminar schedule, tel: 800/334-6780. 

Two excellent books to help develop 
negotiating skills are Getting Past No by 
William Ury, and Negotiating Rationally 
by Max Bazerman and Margaret Neale. 
Another extremely useful book is Stay- 
ing Well with the Gentle Art of Verbal 
Self-Defense by Suzette Elgin. These three 
books provide an excellent knowledge 
base for your negotiating practice. 


Cooperative tasks 

Once you have established team spirit, 
what tasks will improve your sales and 
profits? Here are a potpourri of ideas 
taken from real-life situations. 

1) In San Francisco, CA, a television 
station approached a retail chain store 
with the idea of promoting wine. The 
station provided a list of wineries they 
would consider, and the retailer narrowed 
the list down to one, with which he fol- 
lowed through. The winery’s wholesaler 
worked on smaller margins during the 
promotion with the expectation that it 
would raise future sales to a higher pla- 
teau that would more than recoup the 
investment. 

Wholesalers typically do not seek out 
opportunities to put packages of this sort 
together. If they would take the initia- 
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tive, they probably would find alliances 
that increased their profits in the short 
term as well as the long term. 

Weare seeing an increasing number of 
winery /food-producer alliances, suchas 
Sutter Home’s “Build a Better Burger” 
promotion with Del Monte. A strong 
distributor relationship is vital to execut- 
ing these campaigns. It is to the 
distributor’s advantage to develop the 
contacts and the in-house talent to put 
these coalitions together, although few of 
them are making much effort in this re- 
gard at the present time. 

2) A major Napa Valley winery, which 
asked that its name not be used, has an 
extremely popular Cabernet Sauvignon. 
Their statewide distributor is stingy with 
information about the customer base, rate 
of purchase by customer by type, and 
number of new placements per month. 
This lack of information makes it difficult 
for winery management to monitor sales 
in order to provide year-round continu- 
ity to existing customers. 

The result will be out-of-stock situa- 
tions later in the year, which will annoy 
customers. The distributor already has 
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begun tocomplain tothe winery as though 
the winery has sole responsibility for 
monitoring sales. This is becoming a 
situation in which everyone loses, and it 
could be avoided by sharing numbers 
early in the vintage year and making 
careful sales projections to maintain con- 
tinuity. 

The marketplace is becoming less for- 
giving of this clumsy sort of error. Work- 
ing together with the distributor is essen- 
tial in order to provide excellent cus- 
tomer service. Excellent customer ser- 
vice builds profits. 

3) Restaurant wine lists are getting 
shorter and less expensive. Restaura- 
teurs are becoming sensitive to profits 
not only in terms of margins per bottle, 
but total inventory carrying costs. In 
other words, if Chateau California Cab- 
ernet Sauvignon generates $25.00 profit 
per bottle sold, but the case sits in inven- 
tory for six months, perhaps it is less 
desirable than Gourmet Farms Chardon- 
nay which produces $10.00/bottle but 
turns 30 times/year. 

Wholesalers and suppliers alike will 
find these issues becoming more central 
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in their sales presentations. There is an 
advantage to being the first to incorpo- 
rate these concepts into your sales pre- 
sentations. Generalities won’t do. You 
need specific numbers based on real situ- 
ations to make your sales presentation 
convincing. These can be achieved best 
in partnership with your sales company. 

A team effort produces profits in count- 
less ways. Many of these will be discov- 
ered while winery and distributor man- 
agement brainstorm together. 

The future belongs to strong teams who 
keep their rivalries under control. The 
leadership positions of the future are up 
for grabs. It could just as well be you 
setting the pace tomorrow! a 


c----------- 


MOVING? i 


Let PWV know your new address i 
as soon as possible to assure 
uninterrupted service. i 
Send change of address to: 

Practical Winery & Vineyard 

15 Grande Paseo, 

San Rafael, CA 94903 
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BULLDOG'S 
PUP 


Gas Racker 
Moves Wine Gently 


MEL KNOX 


Barrel Brolxer 


Francois Freres of Burgundy 
Tonnellerie Taransaud of Cognac 


Stainless steel craftmanship and unique 
design make the Pup a cellar must. ON 
Dual o-rings & locking ferrule in SS 
the bung unit allow smooth vertical 
adjustment for lees control without gas 
leakage. The wand can be locked in place 
when topping. Monitoring wine through 
the Pyrex sight glass is enhanced with 
the optional Pup light. The expanding 
silicone bung seals tight under pressure 
without damaging the barrels. 


e¢ New barrels of all sizes 

e Tanks 

Mbchoataages Soe Delicate varitals love the Pup 
and you will too! 


U; Si Agsaee nates Boswell Company 
505 29th Avenue San Rafael, CA (415) 457-3955 
San Francisco Europe...........: Pronektar France 


California 94121 


415-751-6306 
415-751-6806 


Jonzac, France (Tel.) 46 48 10 28 


BULLDOG MANUFACTURING a 
San Luis Obispo, CA U.S.A. Eat 
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Nurturing tasting room sales 


By Trudy Kramer 
Kramer Vineyards, Gaston, OR 


One of the best ways to win customers is to 
have effective tasting room sales. Being a 
newer winery, we look forward to each 
day the tasting room is open. 

We never know: 1) Who will visit? 2) 
How much will they buy? or 3) If they'll 
ever return. 

Our emphasis always has been on the 
thirditem. We want our tasting room to beso 
pleasant and the wine so good, that the cus- 
tomer who walks in today will tell their 
family and friends how much they enjoyed 
coming here. Word-of-mouth sells wine. 

One of the great things about Oregon is 
the small size of the wineries and the per- 
sonal touches added to wine touring. Many 
people have told me that they love touring 
Oregoninstead of California and, yes,even 
Washington, because of the smallness, the 
attitude of helping each other out (like 
recommending a neighboring winery and 
giving helpful directions) and the beauti- 
ful scenery in Oregon. 

Visitors from California love the green, 
the water, and the wine. They lament that 
the wineries in Napa Valley used to be like 
this, but now are so commercialized it isn’t 
much fun to visit any more. Let us learn 
from these comments! 


Listen to your customers 

You may not agree with everything visi- 
tors say, but you can listen to what they 
have to say. The customer almost always 
is right. If they indicate that your wine has 
a flavor you didn’t realize was there, just 
soak it in and file it in your head. Custom- 
ers like to talk about the wines. 


Make your customers welcome 

Say “Hello” to everybody as soon as you 
can. I often ask what style of wine they like: 
dry, sweet, red, or white. That way they must 
respond. Withso many out-of-town guests, 
it also is easy to ask them, where are they 
from? A little chat will cut the ice and be the 
start of a nice time for you and for them. 

You even might find out they know 
someone you know! Our staff person dis- 
covered that one customer had a gift shop 
in the town my parents live in and so that 
was the basis for a lively exchange! 


Talk about the wines 

Most customers aren’t interested in acid 
and pH, but they are interested in the wine 
and winemaker’s philosophy. If your wine 
has characteristics you would like them to 
notice, mention them. 


WehadaRiesling that developeda ‘rasp- 
berry’ nose, so my pitch went something 
like this: “This is a sweeter wine, but you 
must remember to smell the aroma be- 
cause it has a lovely raspberry nose. We 
have no idea where this came from; it just 
happened. Wine is like that, which is what 
makes it so fascinating!” 

I’m sure each of your wines has a story 
connected with it. I have a crow story con- 
nected with my raspberry wine: A customer 
bought several bottles of itand called it ‘crow 
food’ because he insisted he would never 
likea berry wine—he was eating crow! He 
also crowed as he left the tasting room. 

That true story has elicited many chuckles 
from customers months later. Listen to what 
your customers say about individual wines 
and you will pick up some great ideas to 
use on the next customers who visit. 


Ask where they are going? or 
Where they have been today? 
This is a great way to send them to a 
neighboring winery at the conclusion of 
the visit. Take your tasting room staff to 
visit neighboring wineries, so they can 
educate themselves and share this know]l- 
edge with customers. Having staff that 
knows the backroads is also helpful. 
It’s important to know nearby restau- 
rants so you can make recommendations. 


Anderson Vise 
BRUT 


Handley Cellars (Philo, CA) offers Kona 
coffee in their tasting room and sells a 
‘f-lb package for $5.50. Cost to Handley 
is about $3.50/package, including the green 
coffee, weight loss during roasting, cost of 
custom roasting, the foil-lined valve bag, 
and the label. The tasting room staff pour 
samples for visitors at the rate of three to 
five pounds/month. 
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_lalways direct people to the “Flying M” 


Ranch — a local resort that’s not easy to 
find. I also try to have business cards or 
brochures of restaurants that carry our 
wines, as well as bed-and-breakfasts and 
motels and other places to stay. 


Say nothing bad about another winery 

Itis very difficult whena customer makes 
a negative comment about a neighboring 
winery. Listening is all that is needed 
sometimes. I’m always a little sad when a 
customer has a bad experience at a 
neighbor’s winery. 

Acknowledging their experience with, 
“I’m sorry your visit there wasn’t pleasant 
for you” and changing to another topic 
works well. If they don’t like the wine, you 
might comment about the ones you en- 
joyed from there. Everyone's palate is 
different and thenext customerreally might 
like the wines from that same winery. 

Once, another winery’s employee, who 
was touring the wine country alone, didn’t 
like one of our wines and told some visitors 
ata third winery not to taste that particular 
wine. The visitors came here and told usall 
about it after they tasted the wine, which 
they enjoyed very much. 


Hire friendly tasting room help 

This can’t be stressed enough! Friendly 
people who smile a lot, joke with custom- 
ers, act like they enjoy their job, can goa 
long way to help sell your wine. If you don’t 
like to sell wine yourself, hire another per- 
sonand train them so they are knowledge- 
able enough to handle most questions. 

I take every opportunity to train our 
tasting room staff person on the different 
tastes in wine. IfI find an interesting wine, 
I save some for her so she can experience it 
too. When we bottle, she is there. At crush, 
she is there. We work together at festivals so 
shecanlearn how toanswer tough questions. 

I also have placed by the cash register 
little cards with all the statistics about each 
wine. Weencourage questions. This builds 
with time so that it doesn’t take very long 
before a novice is an experienced server. 


Munchies 

This need not be elaborate, but some 
crackers to help with palate cleansing defi- 
nitely are appropriate. We offer “Wheats” 
and oyster crackers. It costs us less than 
$5/ weekend to provide crackers,and adds 
much to the pleasantness of the visit. 

Customers seem to appreciate a snack of- 
fering,andrememberit. lencouragecustom- 
ers to have a cracker if they are tasting wine 
not necessarily in the proper order. A cracker 
and a little water really helps. 


Tactfulness 
Being tactfulis soimportant when things 


RED 
BORDEAUX 
VARIETIES 
SYMPOSIUM 


Martel) 1291371481 993 
Charlottesville, VA 


Symposium on Cabernet Sau- 
vignon, Merlot, and Cabernet 
Franc, sponsored by Virginia Wine 
Growers Advisory Board, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute & State Uni- 
versity (VPI&SU), Virginia Winer- 
ies Association, Virginia Vineyards 
Association, and in cooperation 
with Practical Winery & Vineyard, 
and Vineyard & Winery Manage- 
ment. 


LOCATION: Omni Center in historic 
Charlottesville, VA 
(1'4-hr drive from Washington, DC). 


FOR REGISTRATION INFORMATION, 
CONTACT: Katherine Martin, Sympo- 
sium Coordinator, PO Box 527, Rich- 
mond, VA 23204, tel: 804/353-8699; 
fax: 804/353-4930. For technical in- 
formation: Bruce Zoecklein (VPI&SU), 
tel: 703/231-5325. 

Program includes enology and 
viticulture topics, discussions, open 
forums, tastings, and trade show fea- 
turing the latest in grape growing and 
winemaking equipment and supplies 
which will draw participants from the 
entire eastern U.S., including Canada. 
Leading grape and wine researchers 
and practitioners include: Yves Glo- 
ries, University of Bordeaux; Vincent 
Petrucci, C.S.U.-Fresno; Jacques 
Boissenot, Bordeaux consultant; Rich- 
ard Arrowood, owner/winemaker of 
Arrowood Cellars, CA; David Ramey, 
winemaker, Chalk Hill Winery, CA; 
Diane Kenworthy, viticulturist, Simi 
Winery, CA; Peter Christensen, 
viticulture researcher, UC Davis; Bar- 
bara Lindblom, winemaker, Inniskillin- 
Napa; Roger Pearson, Cornell Univer- 
sity, NY; Larry Fuller-Perine, wine- 
maker, Gristina Vineyards, NY; Patrick 
Michaels, University of Virginia; 
Jacques Recht, winemaker, Ingleside 
Plantation Winery, VA; Tony Wolf, 
VPI&SU; Bruce Zoecklein, VPI&SU. 
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don’t go as you would like with a cus- 
tomer. I ran outside once to catch a cus- 
tomer who was parking in the wrong di- 
rection because I was concerned about the 
number of people we were expecting. I 
guess I handled it well, because they bought 
a case of wine! 


Treat everyone the same 

The car they drive does not indicate a 
person’s wealth. Some customers drive nice 
cars and act like they are scraping by to get 
two or three bottles. Others drive in with 
ordinary carsand buy a case! Wemustnotbe 
snobby. That customer you put off possibly 
could be a big spender at my winery. 

Remember, word travels fast, people talk, 
and people from our area have lots of family 
and friends who visit throughout the year. 
We want them all to feel welcome. That way 
it doesn’t matter what they drive or how they 
dress. They all are customers. They have 
potential to increase your sales. 

If people don’t buy, don’t get upset by it. 
I feel better if they ask where they can get it 
in Portland, and if they wait, that’s okay. If 
they don’t like your wine, that’s okay too. 
Weonce hada group that bought very little 
wine from us, but after the visit, the driver 
of the car (a chauffeur) overheard good com- 
mentsaboutthe winery. Theresponse wasso 
positive that the driver came back with an- 
other group that did buy. 


Make children welcome 

We have toys for the kids (a box of 
different toys under the counter is helpful) 
and we also have a swingset outside that 
kids run to the minute they are out of the 
car. Parents who are relaxed because the 
kids are occupied are better spenders! We 
also offer non-alcoholic beverages, such as 
soda-pop, coffee, tea, and we provide a 
free beverage for designated drivers. Driv- 
ers really like that. 

All these ideas help customers feel most 
welcome in our tasting room. Public rela- 
tions is a tough business, but, with time, it 
pays. We want everyone to go away feel- 
ing like they want to return. We cannot 
expect to sell wine to everyone who enters, 
but creating a friendly environment will 
mean they might return later during a 
different vintage. 

Recently, I met a woman who said she 
loved going to one winery’s tasting room 
because the people were so nice. The quality 
ofthe winedidn’treally matterasmuchasthe 
good feelings she got when she went there. 
(Kramer is co-owner/winemaker of Kramer Vineyards, estab- 
lished in 1989, producing Chardonnay, Gewurztraminer, 
Miiller Thurgau, Pinot Noir, Pinot Gris, Blackberry, Boysen- 
berry, Raspberry, and Riesling wines.) 

(Edited from Oregon Winegrowers’ Association Oregon 
Grapevine Oct/Nov 1991.) 


New York 


Wine Industry 
Workshop 


New York Wine & Grape Foundation 


Annual Meeting 
March 30, 31, April 1, 1993 


LOCATION: New York State 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Jordan Hall, Geneva, NY 


FOR REGISTRATION INFORMATION, 
CONTACT: Dr. Thomas Henick-Kling, 
Cornell University, Dept. of Food Sci- 
ence & Technology, N.Y. State Ag. 
Experiment Station, Geneva, NY 14456, 
tel: 315/787-2277, fax: 315/787-2397. 


Technical presentations by wine 
industry members, researchers, and 
suppliers on following topics: 

e Winery Management 

¢ Wine and Health 

¢ Wine defects: characterization 

and analysis 

* A look at Pinot Noir and other ‘cool’ 

reds (Lemberger) 

¢ Production and tasting of ‘stickies’ 

Noble rot, ice wine,Sauternes 

¢ Vineyard management 


Wine tastings and two banquets included. 


WINE GRAPE DAY 


Saturday, February 27, 1993 
Radisson Hotel, Sacramento, CA 


Sponsored by California Association of 
Winegrape Growers (CAWG) in coop- 
eration with California State University- 
Fresno, and University of California-Davis. 


TOPICS: Vineyard Establishment and 
Re-Establishment — Planting and re- 
planting do’s and don'ts; Rootstock per- 
formance update; Rootstock conversion 
update; Threat of graft-transmissible vi- 
ruses; Growing problem of nematode 
control. 

Financing Vineyard Development and 
Re-Planting in the 90’s — Three bankers 
discuss their criteria for loans for planting, 
or replanting vineyards and how the crite- 
ria have changed in recent years. Four 
winegrape growers discuss various cre- 
ative ways to obtain financing given the 
criteria detailed by the banker’s panel. 
The grower panel will also interface with 
the banker panel and audience to give 
guidance on various ways to finance. 

Jon A. Fredrikson (Gomberg, Fredrikson 
& Associates) will present interesting and 
provocative observations on the markets 
for wine and concentrate products. 

Registration: 
Phone CAWG: 916/448-2676 
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ARCHITECTS 
PlalipoclbantleVeccccss.cJecoss. cea 60 

BARREL BROKER/Cooperage 

Supplies 
i: eI ROT Oe. cee Ree ee Sif 
Barrel AsSOCIates.........6...00c0.0008 7 
Barrel Builders........0..0000c00. 61 
Blue Grass Cooperage..........0..... 9 
Boswell Company.................. 70 
(OIBEMLCTPIISCS -.....cc<c-2-c5sceeee-ee 50 
WOrKASSOGIATES...........00.0s00- 2,71 
Demptos Napa Cooperage.....42 
Independent Stave Co.............. 25 
MIEUSUAME vase scasn. tees aceccaecehamnane 46 
Knox Industries.........ccccccceees 64 


Les Tonnellerie Bourgogne......33 


Pickering Winery Supply......... 43 
Seguin Moreau USA...........:.006. 28 
CRE) ITI Necote non ane oee eee ne eee 40 
Tonnellerie Francaise.............. 34 
Tonnellerie Radoux...........000.. By, 


BOTTLES (Glass) 
ENCORE! (Sterilizing/Sales).70 


OX MAGUS ES .ccvssocecevacesvesee 64 
BOTTLING EQUIPMENT 
Carlsen & Associates.........c00.0 20 
The Compleat Winemaker.......51 
GhivellenGor.<.met se: 14 
HOMPAGKACING e.00.8.....2.oseiesesce 3 
IISIBIVIAGHIINGS!.<.....c..cccses000-00 6 
IGRIMACHIMES 00s -s-cr-ceeseseeneee 32 
AEC CH Sisco 18 
Process Engineers..............2+++ 43 
RESHEQUIPIMENT...<..0:..000-0crs0n0 20 
BOTTLING SERVICES (Mobile) 
Mobile Wine Line................ 35 


Giateatl Botthersic.c..te.-00sc-eses 61 
BULK WINE BROKER 


Mancuso Wine Brokerage......39 
CAPSULES 
HOMIBAGKA GING: ::¢.c-ccesesgeseeeontcs B 
INIERIMIAGIIIMES. «25.26. 00.01.0ccaes00s 32 
Lafitte Cork & Capsule.............. 41 
Pickering Winery Supplly......... 43 
RESIEGUIPIMEMts<c-...22ssecsezssve0-s- 20 
SCO ADOFAtONeS........ssc0s.+-0- 45 


CHEMICALS 
The Compleat Winemaker....51 
Griveller Cox secs. eect 14 
Pickering Winery Supply......... 43 
MAN OUI RY Beaten eect 13 


CLEANING Equipment/Supplies 
The Compleat Winemaker......51 


Elecino;Steamn=..:....... 2a 56 
Key Industrial Associates........ 67 
Napa Fermentations................ 33 


Pickering Winery Supply........... 43 


COMPUTER SERVICES 
Pickering Winery Supply........ 43 


CORKS 
ConAssociates see 2A 
orlcsUpolyiintlk. seseeee ee 31 
MO ONMOCOn kee eeren ee eee eee 72 
NER Machi heSaescste ee ae 32 
Lafitte Cork & Capsule.............- 4] 
Pickering Winery Supplly....... 43 
RESSEGUID Ine Migs renee 20 
Scott Laboratories............000000 45 

DESTEMMER-CRUSHERS 
Grivellen COs... ace meee 14 
fORaCkasit tas: cates ee ee 3 
Kis Ste Ma Chl mesensca.seeneeeee: set 6 
ER UMaGhiinesses-. eee ee Sy 
REGIAWY Si icco ct aces eee 18 
ProcessieMgim@ens:ss...1.es eee. 43 
RESSEG Ui Oimemnt s-sseaecessee see 20 
Scottlkaboratoriesis ae 45 


ENGINEERING SERVICES 


Arthur Engineering..............00 70 
SLONMIEMSIMCCMMG :snceesrentat acs 70 
FILTER EQUIPMENT 
Griveller COs eae eet 14 
fu ACKASING Mt cee ee assests 3 
KIERMacGhineSicc cette eens 3D 
RE GHANNS secreemtcos ter tea 18 
ROCESS EN eIMCelSiecctereenerrer- 43 
RES TEGUIDMECN ec. one scce: 20 
Scott Laboratories............:0.068 45 


SUPPLIES & EQUIPMENT FOR THE WINE INDUSTRY 


e Tri-Clover Pumps, Valves & Fittings 


¢ Specialty Fittings 

¢ Definox Valves 

¢ Strahman Valves 

e Anderson Instruments 


¢ Rubbermaid Products 


e PVC & Tygon Hose 
¢ MGT Rubber Hose 
¢ Hose Fittings 

¢ Brushes 


e Barrel and Tank Washers 


“Personalized Service” 


997 Enterprise Way 


Napa, CA 94558 


(707) 252-0312 


FILTER MEDIA 
KURSMaciiimesteeena ss eee 32 
Process Engineers............0:c0000+ 43 
Scott kaboratoniestest...cre tes Abe 

FINING AGENTS 
CrivellerCo..coan eee eae 14 
KR Machimesi. tees erceceene: BP 
Scott Faboratories:......00+. 45 

INSURANCE 
Chubb Insurance Group.......... 23 


State Compensation Ins. Fund..30 


LABEL APPROVAL (Assistance) 
Government Liaison Services...56 


LABELS (Design) 


Blake Bninteny:scsmc. cece B7 
LABELS (Printing) 
Blakes Rniiitenyamesscessers eee 37 
Gallstogalbressee ss. 47 
GordonmiGtaphics:.....e S 
LABORATORIES (Materials/Wine 
Analysis) 
Scotttabonatoriesizntaee sae 45 
VINOQUIRYercte-x eres 13 
LEGAL COUNSEL 
CorbiniHouchinSix..«..0.20. 70 


MALOLACTIC BACTERIA 
Pickering Winery Supply......... 43 


Scott Laboratories... 45 

VAIN @ WIRY 2eeertcee ee scete nese 13 
MARKETING 

Guerrilla Marketing Newsletter70 
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Domaine Chandon............:..++ 60 

tates NUnSehVarcesteaetsessses0see if 

Sonoma GrapevineS...........0.5- 50 

Sunridge Nursery..............006. 67 
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i OlaCkae i) Seamer ee. eee eee 3 
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Wine Appreciation Guild......... 3 


TRADEMARK SEARCHES 
Government Liaison Services...56 
VINEYARD CONSULTANTS 
DeVine Consultants..............- 70 
Paull Skimmers eet cee eee 69 
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PRESENTS 


L 
J ““ROOTSTOCKS 
PERSONALITY” 


INTRODUCING 


PHYLLOXERA RESISTANT 


ROOTSTOCKS 


CDFA CERTIFIED 


BENCHGRAFTS * ROOTINGS 


POTTED PLANTS ¢ FIELD GRAFTING 


WRITE FOR FREE BROCHURE 


441 VINELAND ROAD ¢ BAKERSFIELD, CA 93307 ¢ 805/363-VINE 
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JANUARY / FEBRUARY 1993 PWV 


USE THE BOOK ORDER FORM ON THE POSTAGE- PAID ENVELOPE IN THIS ISSUE «+ Your wine books promptly shipped from one source. 


Angels‘ Visits 

D. Darlington 

An inquiry into the mystery of Zinfan- 
del. Interviews with Paul Draper of 
Ridge Winery and Joel Peterson of 
Ravenswood Winery. 
278-pp—$19.95 Order #AV-Zin 
Barolo, A study of the wines ofAlba 
Michael Garner, Paul Merritt 
288pp—$29.95 Order #6586 


Burgundy, Comprehensive Guide to 
Producers Appellations and Wines 
Robert M. Parker, Jr. 
864pp—$39.95 Order #6588 
Chardonnay, Your International Guide 
Alan Young 

In-depth, comprehensive look at 
grapegrowing and winemaking includ- 
ing the origins of Chardonnay and 
regions: France, North America, 
Canada, Australasia, Italy, and Spain. 
182pp—$26.95 Order #PWV-CAY 


Commercial Winemaking, 
Process-ing & Controls 
Richard P. Vine 
400pp—$43.95 Order #PWV-CW 
Commonsense Book of Wine 

Leon Adams 


260pp—$7.95 Order #507 


General Viticulture 
A.J. Winkler, Cook, Kliewer, Lider 


780pp—$42.50 Order #549 
Grape Growing 

R. Weaver 

371pp—$42.95 Order #659 


VIOGNIER grape contract wanted by 
Lodi-Woodbridge grower and nursery- 
man. Call 209/369-5961. 


ESTATE BOTTLING—Portable Wine 
Bottling at Your Winery, Owner Oper- 
ated—Quality Service—Sterile Bottling 
2-label Capacity—1,500 cs / day—Genera- 
tor on truck. Contact: PO Box 338, Ruth- 


erford, CA 94573, 707/963-5705. 


Knowing and Making Wine 
Emile Peynaud 


391 pp—$42.95 Order #898 


Lexiwine 

Paul Cadiau 

English/French wine dictionary con- 
tains over 3,500 words and phrases on 
grapegrowing and winemaking. 
$10.95 Order #WD-PC 


Making Sense of Wine 
A. Young 
167pp—$19.95 Order #MSW-AY 


Methods of Must/Wine Analysis 
M.A. Amerine, C.S. Ough 


341 pp—$85.00 Order #732 


Modern Winemaking 
P. Jackisch 
280pp—$26.50 Order #907 
NEW! 

Portugal’s Wines & Winemakers 
Port, Madeira & regional wines 
Richard Mayson 

Covers all aspects of Portguese wine, 
including Port, Madeira, and Rose wines, 
including the sometimes primitive tech- 
niques for Port, indifferent attitudes, 
avarice, and burdensome legalities of 
the complex winemaking laws. 
229pp-$34.95 Order #6679 


Production of Grapes & Wine in 
Cool Climates 

David Jackson, Danny Shuster 
192pp—$39.95 Order #757 


Refrigeration for Winemakers 


R. White, B. Adamson, B. Rankine 
96pp—$25.00 Order #PWV-RFW 


now: 800/228-0664. 


Signature Mobile Bottling: Sterile bot- 
tling with inverted rinser, de-aeration and 
gas injection station (GAI), pure gravity 
filler, vacuum corker, spinner, front and 
back full glue labeler. Call for scheduling 


Sunlight into Wine 

R. Smart/ M. Robinson 

Quality assurance in vineyards, 
Canopy management and econom- 
ics, Improvement of canopy 
microclimates, Importance of wine- 
grape canopies, Construction of trellis 
systems. 


$35.00 Order #Sun-SR 


Table Wines, The Technology of 
Their Production 
M.A. Amerine, M.A. Joslyn 


879pp—$40.00 Order #509 
The Taste of Wine 

E. Peynaud 

258pp—$29.95 Order #940 
Tasting and Enjoying Wine 


Bryce Rankine 

Explains how to evaluate wine for pro- 
fessionals and wine lovers 
120pp—$17.75 © Order #PWV-TEW 


Vines, Grapes & Wines 
Janis Robinson 


280pp—$29.95 Order #960 


NEW! 

Viticulture, Vol. Il, 

Practices in Australia 

B.G. Coombe, P.R. Dry 

Grapevine propagation, vineyard es- 
tablishment, pruning, canopy 
management, irrigation, drainage and 
soil salinity, soil management and frost 
control; grapevine nutrition, grape 
pests, disease, vineyard protection. 
384pp-$42.50 Order #AIP-VIT-II 


I want to go home! Fresno State gradu- 
ate with vineyard and winery experience 
wants to use both at your premium vine- 
yard and winery in California or the 
Northwest. I will be on the West Coast 
January 17 - 31 to interview. Call Owen 


717/354-2959. 


OREGON HAS THE CLIMATE OF 
BURGUNDY: combined witha tax struc- 
ture and zoning laws to encourage the 
wine industry. For specialists dedicated 
to helping you with vineyard and winery 
property, call Jean Tate Real Estate 800/ 
888-7909. 


Air module 


0304. 


FOR SALE: Custom Glycol Chiller from 
%-ton to 100 tons and late model 20° Glycol 
staged chillers at 1 12,3, 10, 20, and 30 tons. 
30 
3-10s. Auto economizer kits consisting of 2 
air dampers, 20"x20", mixed air sensor, po- 
tentiometer, damper motor, transformer. 
New in box $350 (wholesale $700). Call 
ADVANCED-AERO VAC TECH 707 /996- 
6565, HVAC, Refrig. Eng. #515690. 


BULLDOG PUP — quality design of this 
stainless steel racking wand allows you to 
move wine gently using nitrogen pressure. 
Winemakers love the PUP for racking and / 
or topping. For information, call the Boswell 
Company 415/457-3955 or Fax 415/457- 


tons-staged in 


Bottling at Your Winery — Guaran- 
teed Sterile Bottling. Front and back label 
capability. Quality, professional handling 
of your wines. Separate labeling only ser- 
vice available. For additional informa- 
tion, contact Don Hudson, Chateau Bot- 
tlers, tel: 707/963-2323, fax: 707/963-2338, 
PO Box 368, Oakville, CA 94562. 


BARREL STIRRING RODS available. 
Stopusing P.V.C., wood dowels, powerdrills, 
etc! Our stainless steel mixing device is 
hand-operated — fast, effective, and non- 
oxygenative. $135 - $170. Call Boswell 
Company: 415/457-3955. 


WANTED: Practical Winery/Vineyard 
editorial staff wants to know what you 
think of the PWVcontent, the PWVlook, 
especially about whether PWV is deliver- 
ing what you expect. PWV will extend 
your subscription six months (three is- 
sues) for letters we print. Please write to 
PWV at: 15 Grande Paseo, San Rafael, CA 
94903-1534. 


NEW! 

Viticulture & Environment 

John Gladstones 

Selection of site, variety and cultural 
practices. Detailed climatic analysis of 
Australian and world viticultural areas, 
which allows evaluation of potential 
new viticultural sites, taking into con- 
sideration possible changes in future 
climatic conditions. 
310pp-$45.00 Order #€WT-V&E 
NEW! 

Winegrape Grower’s Guide (Oregon) 
Oregon Winegrowers’ Association 
Viticulturists, researchers, and wine- 
makers combine efforts into 30 chap- 
ters on: Selection of variety/site, root- 
stock, spacing, training, trellising, 
grapevine propagation, fertilization, 
pest management, yield prediction, 
winter injury, vineyard economics. 


264pages $29.95 Order#PWVOWGG 


A Wine Grower's Guide 
Philip Wagner 


225pp—$19.95 Order #546 


Wine Proceedings 2000-Australia 
Proceedings of Wine 2000 Conference, 
Adelaide, Australia, August, 1989. 
Wine / health; wine industry as a cor- 
porate entity, interaction with 
government; grape supply issues, 
production economics, marketing 
distribution. 

87pp—$20.00 Order #PWV-A2000 


Wines and Winelands of France, 
“Geological Studies” 
Charles Pomeral, editor 
370pp—$45.00 


Order #6599 


SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM 
0 YES! | want my own subscription to Practical Winery & Vineyard at the introductory subscription rate of $28.00/year 


SIGNATURE 
PLEASE PRINT: 
Name: 


DATE 


Address: 


business/organization 


City/State/Zip: 


INTRODUCTORY SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
(Payable in U.S. funds): 

0) United States $28.00 

OO Surface delivery outside U.S.A. $8.00 

O Airmail delivery outside U.S.A. $16.00/year 


PREFERRED METHOD OF PAYMENT: 

C1] PAYMENT ENCLOSED AT $28.00 introductory rate 
C Bill me at regular subscription rate: $30.00/year 

C) Payment Enclosed: $ 


Practical Winery &Vineyard BOOKSHELF ORDER FORM 15 Grande Paseo, San Rafael, CA 94903-1534 
Please send the following books: Phone Orders to: 415/479-5819 Accepted 


Quantity Title No. Price 


For overseas orders via sea mail add $5.00 postage for 1 book, $9.00 for 2 or more books. 


Check or money order only: Sub-Total 
California add sales tax 
Name Shipping and handling __ $4.00 
Address TOTAL 
Ct peste ae ee eee a ns eee a OBI s tLe dee me oe ier ZIP 
| have ordered ____ books, please send me ______ FREE bonus books of your choice. (Note: Bonus books are from our pub- 


lisher overstock selection and valued at $4.95 each or greater.) 


Vineyard Investigations 
introduces... 


Vineyard 


Information 


System designed for 


Features: 


> spatial data base manager 


> contour maps and 3-dimensional surfaces 
package 


} geostatistics package 


the next generation of vineyard development 


The power to: 


> digitize, store, and overlay 
ranch, vineyard, and block maps 


> organize and display soil, vine, 
and water data in a spatial and 
temporal context 


> quantify and contour site 
specific soil vigor potential 

> analyze soil and vine spatial 
variability using geostatistical 
methods 


> construct 3-dimensional contour and 
surface maps of selected variables 

Applications in: 
vineyard design, layout and rootstock selection 
erosion control plans 
fertilizer, soil amendment, and herbicide programs 
soil fertility and vine nutrition monitoring 
water use and storage 
yield and quality forecasting 


Way.vVeyY V VY V 


year-end reports and budgets 
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Soil Clay % (24-36”) 


Contact: 


Paul W. Skinner, Ph.D. 
Vineyard Investigations 


1015 Village Circle 
Winters, CA 95694 
PH or FAX (916) 795-1406 
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DeVine Consultants presents: 


Vineyard in a Van 


B Custom home vineyard designs 

B All Supplies delivered to your door 

Be Step-by-step installation instructions 
® On-site consultations available 


27205 Loma Prieta Way, Los Gatos, CA 95030 
(408) 353-WINE B FAX (408) 353-9463 


Electrical Engineering 


Complete electrical design services for new and exisiting winery facilities. Prepa- 


ration of drawings and specifications for the following areas: 


— Main Service Design 

—Computer Grade Power Supplies 

— Motor and Pump Control 

— High and Low Voltage Distribution Systems 

— Heating, Ventilation, and Air Conditioning Power and Control 

— Micro-processor Control of Crushing, Pressing, and Tank Refrigeration 
Operation 

— Well and Waste Water Pumping Systems 

— Office and Warehouse Lighting and Power Distribution 


Arthur Engineering, Inc. 


6656 Owens Dr., Pleasanton, CA 94588 
415/ 460-0845 


| DON’T MAKE WINE WITHOUT IT! | 


Replacing your wooden 
bungs this year? Fabricated 
from high grade silicone, 
the Boswell bung easily 
outperforms its fir and 
redwood ancestors. 

The Boswell bung puts a 


stop to wicking and requires no 
pretreatment. Easy to place 
and remove, the Boswell bung 
provides extra protection for 
your valuable barrels. The 
Boswell bung. Cost efficient. 
Pure and simple. 


For more information contact The Boswell Company 
1000 Fourth St., Suite 540, San Rafael, CA 94901 
(415) 457-3955 © Fax (415) 457-0304 


SANE 


— Tank Lighting and Valve Control 
— Refrigeration Power and Control 
— Bottling Line Control 


JANUARY / FEBRUARY 1993 PWV 


Probleme i in the Bottle? 


DON'T DUMP IT: DECANT IT! 
Every day, thousands of gallons of premium California wine are 
reclaimed from the bottle for various reasons. Current methods are 
costly, inefficient, and invariably damage the wine. 


e EFFICIENT ¢ ECONOMICAL 
¢ CONFIDENTIAL 
*QUALITY ORIENTED 


FOR MORE INFORMATION CALL: 
DECANTER/ENCORE! 
$860 So. 19th Street, Richmond, CA 94804 (510) 234-5670 


BEG ALAC Ou Nota 


Licensed Businesses 
Packaged Goods Distribution 
Trademark Protection 
Trade Regulation and Antitrust 
Regulatory Agency Matters 


Serving Wineries Large and Small Since 1971 


CORBIN HOUCHINS 


Professional Service Corporation 


999 3rd Ave., Suite #2675 Telephone (206) 343-9597 
Seattle, WA 98104 In Northern CA (707) 224-1536 


Engineering 


Winery Water & Wastewater Planning, 
Design & Construction Management Services 
Engineering specialties include wastewater recycling and system expansions. 


Over 30 years experience in the design of water, wastewater, wastewater solids 
and utilities systems. Domestic and overseas experience with wineries producing 


table wines and sparkling wines with production capacities from 5,000 to 
2,000,000 cases. 


Excellent in-house database on process water use of all sizes of wineries. Obtain 


your utility design services from someone who knows the wine industry. 
Storm Engineering 


15 Main Street — PO Box 681, Winters, CA 95694 
916/795-3506 


WINE BOTTLES BOUGHT & SOLD 
GLASS STERILIZATION 
NEW CARTONS & DIVIDERS 


ENCORE! 
(510) 234-5670 


860 So. 19th Street, Richmond, CA 94804 


THE eit A Powerful Newsictier That Is 


Guaranteed to Increase Profits 


“MARKETING with Low-Cost Marketing 


NEWSLETTER 


¢ A combination of strategies, tactics, news and insights designed to 
give you that important competitive edge. 

° So potent and proven in action that this bi-monthly newsletter is 
fully guaranteed. First year subscription — $49. 

© Just one idea in one issue can produce enough profits to cover a 


10-year subscription. 
To subscribe or for a free detailed brochure, call or write: 


The Guerrilla Marketing GUERRILLA MARKETING INTERNATIONAL 
Newsletter — It’s tough to 260 Cascade Drive, PO. Box 1336 
succeed in marketing without it! Mill Valley, California 94942 USA 


Toll-free 1-800-748-6444 
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The Art of Preservation 


Our cork has one job to do: preserve your investment. 
Selecting only the finest of natural cork, 
we process it to the highest of industry standards. 
And at Cork Associates we bach up our product with service to match. 


AS S8O°E IAT. ES 


902-M Enterprise Way Napa, California 94558 
Telephone: 707 224 6000 Facsimile: 707 224 7616 


WE SET THE STANDARD 
FOR CHLORINE FREE CORKS, 


Nova® is recognized world-wide as the innovative leader in 
washing technology. Give your fine wines the Nova®advantage! 
Call fp Portocork today for samples. (707) 258-3930 


fp Portocork, Inc: 
601 Airpark Road, Napa, CA 94558 


